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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


We are gratified to be able to lay before our readers this week the 
lelivered by Mr.G.C. Verplanck, on Tuesday 
evening, the twenty-second instant, before the Mercantile Library 
Association, at Clinton-hall. The gentlemen of this institution have 


organized a course of lectures for the ensuing season, likely to be g 


introductory lecture 


nerally interesting, especially as among those who have lent their 


assistance to Mr. Verplanck are Chancellor Kent, Albert Gallatin 
Wiiliam C. Bryant, J. Augustine Smith, William B. Lawrence 
William Dunlap, H. E. Dwight, H. R. Storrs, and Dr. Griscon 
(mong the subjects to be treated on are— 


Political Econom c 


The causes of European 


(isiization urrency (omumercia 





Law The Arts Mythology Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry.” This society is a nobleexample of the intelligence and 
enterprise of the commercial part of our population. The large and in 
creasing library which has already been collected, is honorable it is 
useful, especially to the vouthial port 1. retects reat cre to i! 
mecerned, and ts well caleulated to raise the character of the cit 
Phe annexed discourse was listened to by a lar ind attentive 


uditory. with everv mark interest and admiration. We take 


this occasion to acknowledge our obligation to the writer for per 


mitting us to offer it for the perusal of such as were absent 
A LECTURE, 
i y ” 1 
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\ iN \ \ 





! N r vot Me intile As 
n the vecasion which | Your institution, 1 
! for the moral and intellectual improvement ef the co ercial 


j 


vouth of this city. has long been eminently useful. Its judiciously 


selected library and well supplied reading-rooms with the excellent 


lectures and addresses heretofore delivered in this hall, have prove 


not less honorabie to the zeal and public spirit of its founders than 
Important in their effects on the character of an immense body of 
young men fullof ardor, intelligence, and enterprise, who are, vear 
after vear, carrving into active lite the deep and lasting influences of 
their present pursuits and amusements. 

Surrounded as they are on all sides, in this gay and opulent city 
with temptations to idle dissipation or vicious indulgence, expose 
to the contagion of the worst and most alluring examples, freed, as 


Inany of them are, from the salutary restraint Imposed by the sanc 


tity of the parental home, and deprived of its resources of domestic 


tire-side pleasures, they have discovered in these halls amusement 


and intellectual. Here they have 





ever new and fascinating, innocer 
Tuet associates and found friends eager in the same pure enjoyment 
Here they have been led from harmless entertainment to useful read 
ing, and thence onward to the most noble and invigorating exercises ot 
the mind in the study and contemplation of physical and moral truth 
But the course of lectures which has been arranged for this winter 
forms a new epoch in the progress of this assocation. It is not 
merely that a fresh and valuable source of information will now be 
pened. Thatis much. But 1 cannot but regard the number, the 
talent, and the well-earned reputation of those public-spinted citi- 






zens Who have volunteered to deliver the several courses, as giving 
a@ most flattering testimony to the value of this institution. It isa 
proof of the deep public interest taken im the character and welfare 
of our commercial youth, whilst at the same time it must furnish to 
them motives of kindling excitement in the pursuit of all that can 
exalt and dignity the character of an American merchant 


These gentlemen, severally and honorably distinguished 


in the 
law, science, fine arts, literature, politics, and public eloquence of 
the country, divided in many points of opinion, but uniting in a 
generous zeal for the public good, have, amidst the pressure of pri 
vate avocations, found or made time to devote a portion ot their 
talents and acquirements to the instruction of those whom I now 
It will not be invidious to distinguish amongst them two 
venerable and patriotic men, one of whom, for years, administered 


address 


with masterly ability, our national finances, or was engaged in the 
hegotiation of treaties involving our dearest interests :* whilst the 
other presided, for nearly as long a period, in the highest courts of 
common law and of equity in this rich and populous state, with a 
reputation that cannot be increased by any praise of mine.t Such 
are the men who now delight to unfold to the young inquirer the 
elements of those sciences on which their own fame was founded 
It is an e xample worthy of republican antiquity, honorable to our 
state of society, and especially honorable to you, for whom the 
labor was undertaken. Let it be also to us and to vou an ani- 
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mating example of unceasing and untlagging devotion to the com 
non good, and the welfare of others 
I cannot but teel it as a high co pliment to have been invited to 
deliver an introductory lecture to such a course of Instruction, and 
for this | tender my most grateful acknowledgment 
The course of lectures intended to be delivered here, though by 
men intimately and extensively conversant with the subjects thes 
have selected, must yet, from the narrow compass to which they 
must contned " it sketches, oF vullines, of those evera 
peeks 
These will stimulate the mind to inquiry, furnish broad views 
und leading principle s well as pout t the sources of t 
ute and accurate knowl t ut they w t hor tie 
j less tO IaAe Vou histers I ny { tle’ @ANtensIVe Walks f 
~ we, of art, of Last rol specula 
Po become a proficient it ve of these requires t r of 
cars: to be ¢ skillful in all of t , ist i the constant 
toll of a lor i ik cit i I t! owl u 
i et > i if- ts the t t t va ! 
t t nus t i rcar 1 what 
real Use ts it rete i Uj Ab ti i i y Uljene 
il = mara > 
Phe question t iral is l t relore 
thought that the rey t wing the ulvanta se t venera 
\ ge to ‘ ‘ i il ‘ \ { “he apy 
priate untruitful subject this int t ecture 
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\ Z x 
This opinion, so agreeable to the pride of learning, has been re 
echoed v thousands with whom n poot w sul be an authority on 
any othe r questior until it has a st become an adage Like all 
remarks of acuts servers, and like all maxims obtaining any 
currency, this too has its share of truth; had it not se, it would 
never have been received as truc But itis true only of the smat 


terer in every thing; it is true only of him who has never disci 
plined himself to any regular pursuit whatever; of him whose 
superticial acquirements are not the recreations of an active and 
useful lite, nor the decorations of a mind exercised in other and soli 
avecations 

(if the vague knowledge of such a man, pride and conceit may well 
All human 
knowledge however learned arrogance may strive to disguise it, Is 
but littic This then is truly 


profoundest scholar—the man of the rarest and the lottiest science 





be the result, but thev are much more trequently tts cause, 





but a question of more or less, ‘The 


who loses sight of this truth, and forgets the immensity of the 


Unknown, in gazing fondly upon bis own little treasure of fancted 
science, may be as truly mtexicated ! 


by such comparatively shallow 


draughts, as the most superticial sciolist, whom he scorns. And 
in trust to frequent observation, ts far 


more likely to betall the professed, but trifling scholar, than the ac 


this intoxication, too, if we 


curate man of business, who seeks in books a refreshment from toil 
or who flies to science to satisfy the craving desire of knowledge 
It was made for man, and 


It is an 


But all knowledge is in itself valuable 
his mind was formed to covet and 


ing from the highest ippetencies ot his nature 


grasp at its attainment 
Innate desire, spring 
the desire and the « yect of it being alike the kind gitts of his 
Creator. 

Let us, fora moment pause, and cast a rapid glance at the means 
of intellectual accomplishment which in this age and country, nay 
in this verv stitution re within the reach of anv young man 
who, without defrauding his dailv calling of a single duty, or a 
single thought due to it, will yet devote to better objects those hours 
which might be passed in indolence or folly 

Let us suppose these hours faithfully and judiciously employed 
n estimate fairly the amount and the value 





for a few vears, a: 
of the information thus accumulated. Let us see whether the know 


ledge thus rewarding his liberal curiosity, and which must con 


fessedly fall short of the accuracy and extent of that science, won 
by the exclusive votary of learning, is yet in any sense worthless 
or little. 

It has been justly remarked by more than one philosophical ob- 
server, that there is in the nature of our mental operations and of 
language, in the power of classifying insulated facts and discoveries 
under general terms and wide laws of universal application, in the 


} n these 
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V that eloquence became vieorotl ‘ ntr Nati were 
hus chent ‘ Itt md power Were the rewar t ! tule t 
though he ne ected no dul nd shri nf mono © fled al \ 
from the tumultuot pplause of the nd the sw fat 
st te to the silence of his library Who has a right t ane 
‘ saul thi lel niliant and suecesstul literary application 
Who has a rneht to blame meif that time whi ther men are 
wont to bestow upon festivals and shows, upon gr ‘ nd meaner 
pleasures, or even upon the rest and relaxation ¢ oly and mind ; 
if as much time as they eve to convivial teasts, to ther ports, ort 
the gaming-table, so much have | given to letters and phi yphy 
(ther stucle sak! this ardent and accomplished student, ther 
nthe height of his fame and the noon-day of lift ther studi 


long to particular tumes, or places or calla periods of lite 
alone; but these nourish and strengthen the youthful mand, they 
please and sooth old age. They adorn prospernty, they aflord 

refuge and consolation in adversity Phey delight at home, they 
ere useful abroad They are with us and about + vy dav and by 


night, on the road and in the fields 

Such was the ardent eulogy which the most accomplished man of 
antiquity poured forth on his favorite studies in one of the most mag 
nificent eflusions of his genius, It w doubtless just nd vet the 


amount of useful aequirement ind elegant accomplishment, desery 


ing, as it did, all his toils and all his praise, that this great man couk 
tain, not only bv diligent study, but by travel extensive as the 
then known wor und by wealth and power, devoted to the colle 


tion of books and works of art—all this was tar intermwor to that 
within the reach of any one who now listens to me 

I 
provoke smile, yet the 
The orator pl tlosopher inf statesman of the 





lis assertion may seem absurd, Its apparent extravagance may 
slightest analysis will convince us of it 
substantial truth 
Roman republic's last age had studied under the first teachers of 
Athens, then still “the mother of arts and school of sages,” all that 
the age knew of physical philosophy Hie had become imtimately 
acquainted with the theories and conjectures of the most celebrated 
teachers; but he soon learned that theory and conjecture were all 
that they had to teach, and “ finding no end, in wandering mazes 
lost,” concluded that it was impossible for a wise man to form 
any definite opinion on the laws of nature Lle turned away from 
the study of the material world, dissatisfied, declaring, with So 
crates, that such inquiries were rather curious than profitable 

Let us now look upon our own times and country, and mark 
what are the opportunities of know ledge afforded to those who can 
employ the hours not engross« | by real business, in attending the 
wtent teacher of physical science. Here, a learned 


lectures of some con 
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ind able professor, with the aid of an apparatus in which the most 
recondite discoveries of science are experimentally illustrated by 
some of the most ingenious and delicate productions of mechanical 
skill, can unfold to the attentive pupil the great laws of attraction 
ind repulsion, of motion, of mechanics, and of light. ‘These are 
laws generalized from thousands of observations and experiments, 
perhaps destined hereafter to be more accurately ascertained, or re 
solved into even still more universal rules, but never to be contra 
dicted or unsettled by any future system. He canguide you to an ac 
quaintance with truths beyond the reach of mere observation, but 
learnt from the demonstration of pure reason; those mathematical 
laws of matter and motion, which, when once apprehended, are felt 
to be beyond the power of time or change; to reach far bevond the 
bounds of our little earth, to extend throughout all actual or possi 
ble creation, to be infinite and eternal as the Omnipotent himself, 





and, as it were, a natural revelation of his immutable and all-wise 
government, 

In the kindred science of chemistry he will exhibit to you the 
boldest achievements of science and her humblest and most usetul 
toils ; now analyzing the atmosphere, or resolving the globe into its 
constituent elements; and now descending, with patient industry, 
to the aid of the dyer at his vat, or the metallist at his furnace ; or 
to throw the friendly light of her safety-lamp over the perilous path 
of the miner in the dark bowels of the earth. 

Now then, let me ask, is such knowledge, be it but general, be it 
comparatively superficial, can such knowledge be worthless’ Had 
antiquity obtained a prophetic glimpse of that science now laid open 
to your inquiries, it would have been 

The prophet’s prayer, the glad diviner’s theme, 
The old man's vision, and the young man’s dream 
Must not such knowledge give new interest to all that we see about 
us? Must it not fillthe soul with kindling and ennobling thoughts ? 
Must it not give juster conceptions of the wisdom and benevo 
lence of the Creator, of the powers, the duties, and the destinies 
of man? 

If from natural and chemical we turn to moral philosophy, the 
saine parallel holds good. In that most favorite study of Cicero's, 
the science of mind and morals, how feeble is the light that glimmered 

midst the darkness of ancient discussions and systems. How rough 
that road to knowledge, how uncertain its attainment! But the 

uuth who is now incited by a generous desire to know himself 
ind his duties, can travel in a smoother road, and follow surer guides 
Here he will be directed to seek light from those who have kindled 
the torch of science at a consecrated flame, writers who, like Fene 
lon and Addison and Johnson, have “ given ardor to virtue and con 
fidence to truth; or who, hike Paley or Butler, have made logic and 
inetaphysies the handmaids of sober piety. 

Of history, literature, poetry, the elegant arts, of all that by ex 
ample unfolds the mysteries of the heart, of all those fair illusions 
which spread their charms over life, and soothe its pains or anguish, 
how ample is the treasure contained in any well selected English 
How far superior in 





library of original and translated authors! 
mount, in variety, and (with a very few rare exceptions) in excel 
lenee to the treasured volumes of Cicero’s much-loved collection ! 
f.ven in jurisprudence, Cicero's own and peculiar department, 
the brief and elementary, but able course of commercial law to be 
delivered here, will afford to you information which, could ‘t have 
heen offered to the illustrious Roman advocate, would have filled him 
with delight and astonishment. 
that information to you as men of business or men of the world; 


but independently of its immediate and personal uses, it is in itself 


admirable. ‘This is not like some parts of jurisprudence, the fruit 
of blind usage or arbitrary enactment. [tis the happy result of the 
energies, intelligence, enterprise, and ingenuity of the whole civilized 
commercial world, applied to legal purposes by a succession of the 
and most acute judicial minds of France, Holland, 
test of England, and America—much the greater part of it, bearing 
the Cicero's own definition of rational and equitable law, being 
alike good law at London, Paris, Amsterdam, and New-York 
Classical latinity does not even contain a name for the contract 
of insurance. Commerce the Romans left to be carried on by the 
slaves, or freedmen, of their patrician senators; and navigation 
was pursued only with a view to war and conquest 


strongest 


But in our 
and of exchange and negotiable 
paper, those sound and clear principles of reason and natural 


law of insurance, that of shipping, 
equity which the old Roman law always asserted in theory, are 
applied to the most ingenious inventions of modern times, for giving 
rrveulation to capital, and facility and safety to commerce. 
| know not, then, why you may not with equal, and more than 
equal justice, apply to your own studies the eulogy of the eloquent 
ancient upon his. These our studies, may you say, snatched as 
they are amidst the calls of business, and in hours given by others 
to indolence or vice, “ will nourish and strengthen the youthful 
mind, and soothe and gladden old age; they will adorn prosperity, 
and furnish a refuge and consolation in adversity.” , 
The present state of society, thus abounding in the means of in 
struction, has one marked point of contrast to that of former ages; 
an lit is one which it is the evident tendency of some of the most 
mportant improvements of society in wealth, and skill constantly 
to auginent. It is, that as mankind advances in art and power, the 
jivision of labor grows greater and greater. Asthe aggregate power 
f society thus increases, the danger is that that of each individual 
may be narrowed to the limits of his personal occupations. ‘The 
ancient, like the savage, was called upon to know and to do all that 
could be known or done by any man of the times and nation. The 
mewber of a modern civilized state has frequently but one part to 


I need not speak of the value of 


perform. He is but a single wheel or cog in a huge and complicated 
machine. ‘The inevitable tendency of this is to enfeeble and dwarf 
the mind of every individual. The mere scholar, the mere lawyer, 
the mere merchant, the mere artisan, cannot attain the full perfection 
of his nature, or his full capacity for happiness. But it is an admirable 

| and benevolent provision of Providence, that this very advance of 
the aggregate wisdom and power of society, thus swallowing up the 
strength of individuals, carries with it its own corrective, in those 
very facilities of acquirement of which I have spoken. Thus he 
who is confined by the order or duties of society to a single round of 
occupations, can yet find, in the leisure left at his own disposal, the 
opportunity of liberal inquiry, and that variety of contemplation 
which exercises and disciplines the whole intellectual man. 

In this wide survey of knowledge, the pride natural to those who 
have successfully exerted themselves in some limited sphere, is re- 
buked by comparison with acquirements beyond their reach; and 
thus, whilst general knowledge makes man more respectable, more 
useful, and more happy, it cannot fail, unless in minds singularly 
ill constituted, to produce that rational humility, so tinely called by 

surke, “the deep and broad foundation of every virtue.” 

In addition to these considerations of the benefits ef an acquaint 
ance with science to man, in his personal and individual interests 
alone, there are others, touching the common interests of society 
In proportion as knowledge is widely diffused, morals are secured 
and liberty protected. If there is any circumstance wherein the 

present age bears an advantageous comparison with preceding times 
such as to authorize a rational and confident expectation of the ex- 
tension and permanence of free institutions, it is to be found here. 
Probably France and England a century ago contained as many 
men profoundly skilled in their several departments of science, learn- 
ing, and art as they now do; but how different was the state of the 
general mass 

It was, I believe, Steele who, in describing the learned lawyer of his 
day, makes his whole conversation begin and end with the great case 
of Grimgribber, a caricature. but still from the 
hand of such a master it was probably a likeness, though broad and 
distorted 
class. Civilization had then divided society into its se veral occupations, 


This was, of course, 
But it was also in sume degree the portrait of every other 


but general information had not yet corrected the narrowness which 
The man of letters was then a mere 
man of the closet, or else a mere author about town, the dependant 
of the great and of the theatres ; 


accompanied that division. 


and, in either case, equally igno 
rant of the substantial business of the world. Their Grimeribber 
Was, as it might happen, the slang of the town, or the pedantry of 
ancient metres and philological trifling. The merchant was proud 
of knowing nothing bevond his counting-house, and the country 
gentleman led a life of vulgar enjoyment and boisterous ignorance 
Below these there was no public, who read or who reasoned. In 
France this state of things was varied only by the more effeminate 
profligacy of the great, and those who imitated them, and the still 
lower degradation of the peasantry. Commerce, that enlightener 
of nations, has, during the last hundred years, done much in Eng 
land in breaking down those party-walls which penned in know 
ledge among the classes of its immediate professors. Much still re 
mains to be done; but the effect has been already seen in liberalizing 
and unproving the law, the literature, and the science of England. 
They have come forth from their cloisters, and fitted themselves to 
the society of men. It has been felt among England's merchants, 
her farmers, and her mechanics. ‘They have studied their own in 
terests, they claim their own rights, they instruct these who were 
heretofore their teachers. In France this state of society continued 
until the revolution. It was from this cause mainly that the French 
revolution, after dawning so brightly, was so soon and so long over- 
cast with dark and bloody clouds. That liberty it then promised 
did not come until two generations had heen successively thinned 
by the guillotine and the bayonet, by battle and massacre, in the 
strects of Paris and the woods ofLa Vendeé, on the sands of Egy pt 
and the snows of Russia, and the blood-drenched plains of Flanders. 

I need scarcely say that it was to a contrary state of society here 
that our own revolution was chiefly indebted for its calm and pros- 
perous issue 

Here was a public fitted by reading and reflection to comprehend, 
and to feel the reasoning of the patriots who called upon them to 
withstand the aggressions of their rulers. Here was a people upon 
whom the wisdom and argument of the founders of our constitution 
could not be wasted. Theretore it was, that America alone, of all 
the nations of the earth, has passed tranquilly from a warlike revo. 
lution to a peaceful and stable republic. This glorious possession 
of regulated liberty it is for us to preserve by the same means that 
enabled our fathers to achieve it. The member of an ignorant com 
munity must hold his liberties and his property by a precarious 
It is only in an enlightened republic that the people 
know all their rights, and feel all their duties 


tenure 
Above all, it is there 
only that the rage of faction, which in ignorant democracies has always 
broken out into bloodshed and violent revolution, is mitigated into 
the fair contests of parties, who strive for victory through the press 
and at the polls, according to the rules prescribed by the constitution 
and laws of their country 

But these exalted duties of guarding our civil liberties and 
watching on the bulwarks of our constitution, though the most pre 
cious are not the most constant, often not the most useful privileges 
of the well-informed and patriotic citizen 

There are numerous subjects of internal legislation, of municipal 
administration, of the management of the ordinary machinery of 
society, forcing themselves upon the attention of the most careles: 
‘and the most selfish, and affecting the interests and happiness of 





every man. The questions of currency and banking, the laws of 
taxation, and public debt, alike applicable to the finances of an 
empire, and those of a town, the administration of poor laws, of 
charities, of schools, of prisons, of markets, even of pawnbroker’s 
shops—all these are subjects involving the welfare and comforts of 
thousands. Upon all of them we may have the assistance of a long- 
continued and a broad experience, and of the reasoning of good 
and wise men, so that he who presumes to decide upon them from 
his own first impressions, without consulting those aids, is in his 
way but a rash theorist. On all these subjects, quackery, under 
the disguise of plain common-sense, self-interest, masked as phi- 
lanthropy or public spirit, are constantly at work. All these 
questions require in such a government as ours a large and intel- 
ligent public, some of them prepared to reason and investigate for 
themeelves, and many weil fitted to comprehend and judge. 

Considerations of the same nature give a similar value to the 
general cultivation of literature and of taste in the arts. Most 
powerful is the sway exercised by those mighty agents over the 
morals of the community. Whether or no you choose to belong to 
it, they will form for themselves a public, and they will influence and 
govern it, Ofthat public your friends ana neighbors, your wives 
and sisters and children, will be a part 

This influence is every where. It pervades the myriads of 
books which the prolific press pours forth, the daily sheet, the light 
periodical, the popular exhibition, the ornaments of our houses, the 
conversation of our firesides. 

The author or artist who has the power of pleasing, has com- 
mitted to his charge a vast control over the tastes, feelings, and 
But he is himself re-acted 
upon by those whom he influences. He that hopes to please must 
accommodate his talent to the tastes and habits of those whom he 
addresses. ‘ Unhappy Dryden—” said the great ethical poet of 
England, with a touching brevity, as he mourned over the fatal 
prostitution of his master’s genius dragged down from the pure 
elevation whither his nature gave him to soar, and forced to grovel 
in the filth his patrons loved. In the words of another man of 
genius *, kindred to his own, but of happier fortune and unspotted 
fame, lamenting over the failure of that poem of epic chivalry which 
Dryden had planned, in the hope of rearing a monument worthy of 
his own fame, and that of his country— 


sentiments of all within his reach 


— “ Dryden in immortal strain 
Had raised the Table Round, again, 
But that a ribbald king and court 
Bade him toil on to make them sport ; 
Demanded tor their niggard pay, 
Fit for their souls, a looser Jay, 
Licentious satire, song, and play 
T world defrauded of the high design 
Protaned the God-given strength, and marr’d the lofty line 
Our authors, artists, editors, and publishers may have a ribbald 
public to deal with as well as Dryden his ribbald king and court. If 


your ingenuous minds revolt with disgust at that thought, you will 





feel it to be your duty to aid in averting such an event by acquaint 
ing yourselves with a sound, an undefiled, and wholesome literature 
and thus becoming a part—and if a part, then certainly an influen 
tial and ruling part of that reading public. Thus it is that the liter- 
ature which now serves to amuse your youthful hours may hereafter 
be the means of guarding the morality of your own homes from con- 
tamination, or of cheering, animating, and aiding the literary talent 
of your country when directed to its best and only true end, 


Po raise the genius, and to mend the heart 
I have thus far considered the advantages of a liberal curiosity as 
confined to the opening of new sources of happiness within your 
selves, or as diffusing light and truth over the wide surface of a well 
informed public. But it would be unjust to the native talent of my 
country did | omit one other, and not the least happy of its effects. 
I will not meddle with the controversy on the existence, or the 
causes of peculiar original genius—the inquiry whence it comes, 
that certain individuals are peculiarly fitted for excellence in certain 
walks of speculation or of art. It is enough that this difference 
among men does exist. There are minds whose best powers seem 
to slumber until the excitement of some occupation or study con- 
genial to their faculties rouses them into gigantic vigor. Now the 
acquisition of varied, though it be not protound knowledge, is pre 
cisely the most efficient mode of presenting to every ardent and 
stirring mind the subject best fitted to its powers and tastes. Then 
itis that natural talent feels its strength. It expands and dilates 
itself 
faculties sharpened. The duties of life need not be neglected, for 
that would be unworthy of a mind capable of such energies It 
but society, perhaps the 


The attention is roused, the curiosity vividly excited, the 





tries its strength in solitude and silence ; 
civilized world, at last gathers the fruits of those solitary cflorts 
Such were the studies and experiments of Benjamin Franklin | 
need not dilate on his character, or the incidents of his life, for they 
are doubtless familiar to you. His unrivaled sagacity and common 
sense must have given the printer of Philadelphia wealth and distine 
tionanywhere. The revolution calling out as it did the whole talent 
of the nation, would have made him a legislator amd a statesman 
But it was his taste for general knowledge and love of scientific in 
formation, turning his mind to observation and experiment upon 
nature, that made him the discoverer of the laws of heat and of the 
This added dignity 


whilst in the present day 





principle of electricity. and influence to his 
character and opinion, in his own time, 
the patriot whom we honor as one of the founders of our indepen 
dence and our constitution, is revered by every other civilized people 
as the sage who has given protection to their dwellings against the 
lightning of heaven and comfort amidst the blasts of winter 

In the same manner it has happened with our own age that some 


* Walter Scott 
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of the most splendid works of literary genius and the most admira- 
ble discoveries of scientific investigation have been produced by the 
leisure studies of men engaged in commercial business or professional 
labor. 

There is scarce a single science among those te be explained to 
you by the eminent lecturers who are to succeed me, which will not 
furnish some striking example of this fact. Look, for instance, at 
chemistry. 
and insulated facts or unexplained processes. The common con- 
sentof the scientific world ascribes its elevation to the rank of a science 
to Priestley. He was by profession and preference throughout life 
a teacher of religion and of learning, and an unwearied and prelific 
theological and metaphysical author. He was not—at least in my 
judgment, for it may be that in this respect | wrong his memory— 
he was not possessed of any remarkable force as a moral reasoner 
But he had to an uncommon degree that thirst for information, that 
liberal curiosity to which no knowledge appears indifferent. An 
accidental circumstance of his life, his living in the neighborhood of 
a great brewery, directed his attention to tie examination of the gas, 
then known under the name of fixed air. There, at once, his 
inquisitive spirit found a ficld ample enough for its exercise. 

To chemistry he devoted his leisure time reserved from the faith- 
ful discharge of numerous other duties—and that time only. No 
man could be more patient, more industrious, or more ingenious in in- 
venting and applying those experiments so happily termed by Bacon, 
“the judicious interrogation of nature.” His interrogations follow- 
ed each other with restless rapidity, and nature replied by the reve- 
lation of mystery after mystery. 

‘Thus did Priestley win for himself the proud title of the father of 
modern chemistry. This science has since been wonderfully aug- 
mented in its power over nature, as well as improved in the philoso 
phical accuracy of its arrangement and nomenclature; but the bril- 
liant discoveries and labors of subsequent chemists, from Lavoisier 
to Davy, who have devoted their whole lives to this study, so far 
from eclipsing the glories of those of Priestley’s leisure, may in fact 
be considered as being but their development and consequences 

Turning from the material to the moral sciences, we may observe 
a precisely similar instance in the history of political economy. 

It is with the reverence due to an intellect, of which I can never 
enough admire the penetration, the order, the comprehensiveness, 
and the strength, with the gratitudk 
as a public benefactor, and to whom I feel deeply indebted for the 
that I pronounce the 


due to one whom I view 





discipline and improvement of my own mi 
name of David Ricardo. 

He was, as many of my readers know 
acquired in that business a most ample fortune 


« London banker, and 
He was also many 
years a member of the British parliament, where he was very pro 
minent and efficient on all subjects of finance and currency. Yet 
amidst the daily pressure of such employments, he was able to con 
centrate his mind to one favorite investigation, that of the principles 
of political economy. The French and Italian economists had 
been fertile in ingenious theories, which, though they had not the 
merit of truth, had the utility of affording a convenient basis for 
Stewart had collected many facts, and explamed some 
of them. Galliani, Turgot, and, above all, Adam Smith, had gone 
further. They had arranged and analyzed, and 
economy the method and clearness, but neither the precision nor 


What the statesmen and philosophers 
! 


reasoning. 


given to jx litica 


the certainty of a science 


of Europe fad failed to achieve, whether in the learned ease of 


universities, or aided by the « xperience of the bureau, was effected 
by the English banker in hours borrowed from the turmoil of the 
exchange and the stock-market 
He it was, who, when the governments, the capitalists 
talent of Great Britain, during t! 
’ 


after deceiving themselves, had combince 


ind the 
e suspension of specie payment, 
to delude the people on 
dissipated that delusion by the 
reason and fact, proved the mischief it was 
His other and more 
principles of political 
economy. are full of the most original and the severest reasoning, 


but always leading to the most practical conclusions. [Tis masterly 


the depreciation of bank paper 
clear evidence of 
producing, and pointed out the remedy 


elaborate writings, on the fundamental 


exch nee ible 
his discovery of the ruling 


iting the rates of profit and interest, his 


ultural rent, and his aj 


analysis of the manner in which labor governs the 


value of the products of human industr 





principle of the laws regu 


development of the true doctrine of 


pucation of the whole to the theory o 





eration of taxes, appear 
to me to be the most admirable intellectual exploits of the present 
a new era in the science of enlightened 


age. "lhev have formed 





political administration ; and unless my admiration renius 
deceive mi Ricardo is destined to be the guide ar 
future statesmen, and the legislator of all well-governed natior 

I have trespassed too long upon your patience, but 1 cannot 
refrain from adding to these memorable examples in the two most 
nodern of the sciences, another of eminence in literature, gaimed 
under similar circumstances. It is one that, whilst it ilustrates m1 
argument, affords me a most fitting occasion to pay a passing 
tribute to the memory of a venerable friend, the late William 





Roscoe of Live rpool Tle has long ago received the richest offer 








ings of American eulogy The praise which Washington Irving * 
has bestowed upon him, as scholar and a gentleman, must be 
I 
familiar to most of vou With his accustomed graceful and po 
lished eloquence of stvle, he has painted Ri © as havine 
ju } g 
created his own mind, springing up an ! forcing its way through a 


1 eelfenst } 


thousand obstacles, as self-prompted, self-sustained, ind almost s 


t 
educated ; conquering every obstacle, and 1 xaking his own road to 





e Ske u 


Sixty years ago it was a compound of wild hypotheses, | 


fame and fortune, and after becoming one of the ornaments of the 
nation, turning the whole force of his talents and intluence to ad 

vance and embellish his native town. He has pointed out “ his 
private life as peculiarly worthy the attention of the citizens of our 
young and busy country, where literature and the elegant arts must 
grow up side by side with the coarse plants of daily necessity, and 
must depend for their culture, not on the exclusive devotion of time 
or wealth, but on hours and seasons snatched from the pursuits of 
worldly interests by intelligent and public-spirited individuals. 

He has alluded to the dignity with which Roscoe sustained the 
reverses of fortune in his old age, and the solace he then found in 


\'the company of those mute loved associates, whom his muse has 


hailed as the “ teachers of wisdom, chiefs of elder art 

To the justice or the beauty of Irving's eulogy in these regards, | 
could add nothing ; but it was my own good tortune to have viewed 
Roscoe under yet another aspect. 

The circumstance of my having, as a member of the legislature 
of this state, been officially engaged upon the improvement of the 
penitentiary system, which subject had attracted much of Mr 
Roscoe's attention, led tothe renewal of a slight personal acquaint 
ance that I had formed with him several years before, and to a cor 
respondence that lasted till his death 
philanthropic zeal with which he entered into the examination of 
that and of every question of improvement on this side of the 
Atlantic—to the warm interest he took in every thing that con 


I can bear testimony to the 


cerned the cause of civil or religious liberty, of education, or ot 
humanity ; to his zeal, his courage, and his unwearied efforts in 
promoting the success of all of them. 

As teaching by his own example and by his writings the value of 
a union of commerce with intellectual pursuits; as showing, by 
his life, how they may be made to harmonize and benetit each 
other, as the founder of the Atheneum, of Liverpool, upon which 
this and similar establishments in America were modelled, we may 


justly regard him as one of the fathers of this institution. Such, 
iam sure, would have been his own feeling toward it. He would 
have joyed over the advantages that it now affords to the vouth of 


New-York with a truly paternal fondness 

He died during the last summer, at the venerable age of eighty 
vears, retaining, to the very last, lus activity of mind, his love ot 
letters, and his zeal for the service of mankind. His death was 
mourned by the intelligent and the good of Great Britain, as a pub- 


lic loss 


thought that this place, 


his memory has claims. | have theretore 


and the 


Upon us, toc 


eccasion of opening a COoUTSt ot 


varied instruction before a commercial audience ot New-York 
demanded this public tribute to the talents and werth of Wittiam 
> 

> ose 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 
La Muette de Portici, opera en cing act musique de DFE 


i 
Auber, has probably created more sensation throughout Europe than 
any other opera, The existing discontents in France against bigo 
try and the Bourbons, the extraordinary nature of the piece, which 
is susceptible of great dramatic interest and scenic effect, added t 

the superb music of the composer, and the talents of the vocalists, 
caused an enthusiasm in Paris amounting to mania; and the same 
feeling, if possible, more exaggerated, attended its representation at 
modified form, in its progress throughout 


In England it was produced with great splen 


Brussels, and, in a mor 
the German states 
jor at the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane ; 
altered, it being converted from recitative, 


but its nature Was materially 

udiciously enough, into 
Mr Brah im Was engaged 
Mr. Bedford the 
Miss Betts, a bravura 


lialogue. and from five acts cut into three 





as first tenor, Mr. Cooke second tenor 
and Mr. 


singer, was the prima donn 


bass singer 
Bland, were also in the piece 

If we were tocompliment the Lon 
don musical director of this piece highly for his arrangement of the 
Much miserable 


is heen introduced, composed by some madividual of the name 


music, we should write contrary to our judgment 


trash | 


of Livius Ir. Cooke, likewise, has undertaken to insert a song for 


himself, and which is publish 1 asthe composition of ¢ © and 
A and he has inserted a ballac idapted from Auber, but not 
found in the score of this opera; itis, however, very beautiful, and 


one of the principal features in the English prece—we allude to the 
iria, “My sister dear’ —but 
for introduction 


works, bee 


ilthot gh we make every allowance 


ind even alteration, in the production of foreigt 


iuse the idiom of the languages and the discrepancy of 


manners between a French and English audience, render such altera 


tions necessary to msure success, vet we should be i ned to suy 
ply deticrencies trom star lard works of the same closs, and to in 
troduce every practicable piece of the original, ‘This has not been 
lone by the London director; indeed he has been shametul!y remiss 
The most beautiful and effective morceau in the opera has been 
mnitted We mean the duet between Masaniello and Pietro 
M zrraut * and all those who heard the eflect prox uced 


Monsieur St. Aubin, who was not extraordinary as a singer, and 
Monsieur Bivat, of the New-Orlean in that 
spirited portion of it which conveys this sentiment 


company, especially 


will feel at once that the omission in the English version was an 


ibominable oversight. However, the 

Braham, the vocal talents of Messrs. T. Cooke, | Bland 

and Yarnold, with Miss Betts, and the nairefe of a young French 
»o l eeded by Mrs 


fine singing and acting of 





redford 


actress, w! 





" ' . " nes 
riginally plawed Fenella, and was suc 


The ver 


sion submitted to our citizens by the management of the Park thea 


W. Barrymore, caused the opera to be highly successful 


tre, is that which was adopted at Drury-lane, after the part of Ma 


saniello had been entrusted to Mr. Sinclair, and when it was played 
inshort, asa musical melo-drama 


as an after-piece Cireat expens 


has beeen incurred in the scenery, which is beautiful; also im the 
dresses and decorations ; and the chorus has been well drilled; but 
the cast of the characters, considering the weight and consequence 
of the piece, hus been shamefully neglected, and proves that 

musical director of any fart has been occupied in the details. Fe 


instance, the music of the princess, written fora Aigh 


fixed upon Mrs. Sharpe, a lady who has, unluckily, a very low 
contra Vout The Prince Alfonso, a remarkably Aigh tene 
part, is given to Mr. Thorne, who, unfortunately, is a ¢ 


singer, and, consequently, the whole of their music is completels 
1 his is a Very inexcus 


an opera t« 


rutned ly short-sighted arrangement. | 


worthy of re expense in dresses and scenery al 


least the musical part, of which such things are but the ornament 
ought to have some little attention 


melo-drama, we hay 


But if it isto be produced a 


tlready seen it performed at the Park with » 


cantum suffcit of ranting and red fire Poenchain the attenti 
of the best portion of the public, as in the case of Cinderella, b 
which class alone opera is supported, good music will go further tl 
anything else; and Masaniello, properly sustained, would be hear 
with pleasure long after waltzes, volcanos, dances, and devilry ha 


ceased to attract. As it respects Cinderella, we know that numer 
ous professors of music in this city continually | nid to hear it, and 
Wedoubht that, ar 


wo the pect er one my ore 


recommended their pupils to go for uaprovement 


less it be to hear Mr 


Sinclair, and t 


musical attractions will be here found to maduee 
their parts Why, we ask, did not Mr. Jones appear as 
with Mrs. Austin, or Miss Hughes, as the princess?) One or the 
other could surely have been procured. The foreing Mre. Shary« 
to follow Madame St. Cloir 


such an exertion « 


Alfons 


with a /ow cont vores whos 


well-instructed singer, 4 
We must not omit to observe the fine efleet of the 
in the chapel We cor 


neral appearance, acting, and 


mo act of great mjpustice 

organ om the 
chorus pliment Mr. Sinclair on his ge 
inging. lis barearole, at the con 
Behold, how brightly breaks the 


vy executed 


mencement of the second act 


thorning was delightfu as W also My sister dear 


und the concluding mad scene gave him an opportunity to displays 


himself to the audience more advantageously than on anv former 


Two very prominent objects in the also 
Mr. Bissett’'s whiskers 


} " 
cnorts 


ocaun 1 Were 


which were altogether too heavy for a 


unger Is there not an impropriety in’ Fenella’s 
considering all circumstances 


parts 
eipating so cordially in the dance 
We have had but a single opportunity to hear this opera, but that 
was sufficient to excite regret that such a noble opportunity as 


w repaying the 


even vet within the manager's reach lavieh liber 


alitv of the public with a strong cast of the prece, should be ne 
glected. Indeed, we were not singular in our opinion, for a cry Was 


raised from various quarters at the conclusion, evincing a dissat 
faction in this particular on the part of the audience We car 
eive our unmusical readers an idea of the cause of our censure in 


with the 


no better way than by supposing a tragedy ifferent cha 


racters of which they are familiar, should be marred in this man 
ner by a similar transposition of the performers Macbeth, Mr 
Jones, Lady Macbeth, Mi Ifughes: or, Hamlet, Mr 


Ophelia, Mrs Austin, will idea of the bad 


of which we complain in the present representation of May 


Sinclair 
afford an arrange 
nent 


mello. We trust it will vet be rectified 





FINE ARTS. 


t rue NPY M 


Iw much pleased to learn, by a notice in the Mirror of week be 








fore last, thata prospectus had been issued for publishing a Nationa! 
Portrait Galler In « n with every lover of the fine arts, I 
wish Mr. Herring undant succe As an object of taste merely 
the project is worthy of patronage, and may be made to do honor t 
tl untrs We have, certainly, artists among us, whose work 
will bear honorable cor iparsen with those of other countri« wit 
ess t Lene ition f a late numberof the Mirror But there are 
other, and higher objects to be attained by such a publication, Uf 
the biographical notiee ire ably executed, compendious, graphe 
ind spirited, as tl be, at wall furnish a very desirable teat 
t k for reference, useful alike to the politician, the historical and 
the general reader l'o the young, the work could not fail of being 
in acquisition of no small importance lt would excite curiosity 
ead to inquiry, and stimulate to eraulation, As a help to the me 


The power of ass 
read, when 


mory. the plates would be of eminent sersice 


ciation in this way is wonderful. IT remember to hi 
your work on biography 
nd the result is strikingly in pont 


and vivid 


containing portraits of a parts nly « 


Niv recollection of 


the book is tres! after a lay «of some twenty 
years; and the image of the person as distinctly calls to mind the 


individual 


character, and most important incidents in the lite of the 

portrayed. nthe contrary, those sketehes which were not thus 
illustrated, have either faded entirely from the memory, or left un 
pressions more confused at 1 indistinet 


With these tility of the proposed work, I beg leas 


to express my earnest Wi hes that it may ln 


hints ont 
brought forward. ar 


in astyle to merit liberal patronage \ 
NS MUST 
The Italian operatic company,engaged by Mr. Da Ponte, will ope 
their performances in tus city in the course of the ensuimy spring 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE, 
Iv is sant te be quite customary in Paris for large numbers of 
the lowe ders to fit themselves with matrimonial companions 
by advertising for them in the newspapers In the midst of suct 


NH immense population, where several families live in 


house for vears without knowing each other's names, there is doubt 


less an advantage in breaking at once through the 


monials, end in each party frankly disclosing what they want and 
have to offer. Ina society where this is not sanctioned fashion 
nothing can appear more ridiculous. Faney a your irl ivel 
ppealu the bachelor portion of her fellow-ettizens as tollow 
Want hustar of good health, mind, and figure with a «le 
cent property and resjx table connection Tle miust not be testy 
nor uely, nor be given to late hours, but must be possessed of do 
rrestic dis ition, and be willing to love his wife with all his heart 


The undersigned is just tarned of nineteen, and ts lowed to be 


very pretty and amiable 


She has light blue eyes fair complexion 


foot. Ter fi 
ion intelligent; there is to be found no disy« 
well calculated te 


graceful figure, and pretty wtures generally are good 
her expre ition better 


than hers. She is an excellent housewife, and ts 


inake a sensible man happy. As she 


will be entirely d pendent 


| to him as 





upon him for fortune, she will be more likely to look up 

her natural per tector ond best friend, from whom must How all ner 
comforts. and whom she is by gratitude, as well as love, bound to 
reverence and make happy. “'The most. satisfactory reference can 
he given as to respectalulity, character, &¢ s N Hlovrs 


ertisementot 


heir deseriptions inte the form of an ad 


» horse, a I'o be married, within afew months, Eloise I 

aged eiwhteen, of beautiful form, and warranted anuable, affection 
te. and skilful. Ller elegance attracts the notice of ever beholder; 
ind what her beauty excites of expectation her mental qualities 


realize and sury Mor further particulars, and all the necessary 
reference poly at No. 19 Love-lane, near Lavender-square, up 


event ory 
in affluent circum 


A bachelor 


need m Vveats, Is 


thus -* 


Th 


tances, but 7 


eentlomen writ 


' 


ther ads desirous of 


heerful, robust, and aflectionate waite She must have received a 
tolerable education, and be of a good person, and no fortune ts re 
quired The i riber keeps a coach and two servants and she 
who answers his wishes will find an agreeable ite, and shall be heir 
fo all his property Ile is not graceful ond stirring enough to un 
dertake to find such an one by the ordinary embarrassing and some 
times humiliating preliminaries of courtshiy Hexny Pars 

Address him at this office.” 
A friend of mine, now in France, in looking over o late Paris jour 
nal, discovered one, whieh | shall endeavour to translate, and after 
wards mention the circumstances added by my informant 


and amiable young ur married fen 


To pretty 


imntayeot The voung gentleman whose name 





mination of this advertisement is desirous of uniting 


w whose tastes are similar to his own, and indeed he will be sati 


no less than one of very superior attaimments and 
uch longer 


ittraction She must be young, for as a man endures1 


nd is in his prime, beth of mind an 
both, it is 
She must le pretty for 


than one of the other sex, 





when she begins to dim her lustre of proper he 


} ‘ 
ould be at leas 
hould be atl 


wnly 
several years her senior 


though beauty by itself is valueless, and may soon become tire 


yvne and disagreeable, yet when the understanding of the hushand 
is pleased, it is better if possible that his eye and faney should be s 
too "The subscriber is not tall, and hates to walk with a lody wh: 
ean look over his shoulder, therefore would prefer one wnder the 


middle height; and sh 
foot, a graceful form, and a face that expresses well crief and joy 
and particularly love. He would not though 
beautiful than Venus, if she had not the natural gift of ca 


must have a soft, small, white hand, a pretty 
wish a wite, more 
ting an 
ttlectionate look, so as to communicate to the soul of her adorer, at 
vsingle glanee, all that was passing in her own, She must have 
some talent for music, and be able to dance and sing when required 
She must enjoy a rich stanza, a sweet song, a merry tale, and a wise 
essay; and in listening to a pathetic story the tears must spring int 
hereyes. No sensible man need despair of living happily with her 
who has a clear perception of the ludicrous as well as of the senti 
mental. She must be an excellent housewife, and the prime object 
of her education must have been to comprehend all the infinite arti 
Hler reli 


gien must be calm and holy, but not bigoted. She must love nature, 


fices of Women to make home neat, cheerful, and h uppy 


and be contented to submit when her husband requires submission 
and that without remonstrance, whether he be right or wrong. The 
ill the 


qualities above-mentioned in separate persons, and sometimes with 


writer of this has seen much of the sex, and often met 


additional ones of a very dazzling kind, but never a combinati: 
Sappho is beautiful in person, but a fool. M 
affectionate, amiable, and talented, but would never do for a picture 





the whole in one iri 
Rosalie has both loveliness and intellizence, but no heart. and she: 
her favors on all alike although not 
exactly the thing, he would willingly receive, but one loves him not 
and the other is- 


There are two others whom 
married, The person putting forth this advertise 
ment is rich, young, handsome, and accomplished. Every thing is 
his that could be bestowed by natue or fortune. If he is not famous 
it 18 because he prefers happiness to celebrity; if not already mar 
ried, because as he looks to that event as one on which his whok 
earthly bliss will be staked, he is resolved never te enter it but un 


der the most favorable circumstances. Logis Bexnak "ke. Ke 


he person from whom I obtained this singular notice informed 





me. that led on bv curiosity he was induced to seek his acquaint 
htforth struck into a friendship with him of a confi- 
dential nature. Ele was one day sitting with him in his residence 
when a letter was handed to Monsieur Bernard, from a gentleman 
in a distant part of the kingdom, representing himse If as the father 
exactly answering his description. The commu 
written In an a stvle, and an extract may 
as a curious instance of the great changes which 


ance, and strai 





of a young lady 


reealle 


nication Was 
ple ise the reader 


may 


in immense pop lation. and bw the character of our society 


She is.” continued the father, “without exception, the most 


charming, attractive, and beautiful young girlin the whole country 


and as modest a he ts lovely She posse sses a heart strongly prone 
to fall in love, but | have been unfortunate in life, and am reduced 
toasphere much beneath that in which I originally moved, I am 


“} 


unwilling to waste so much worth upon anyone within the cirele « 


I 
our acquaintanes have 


| therefore 
looks. and even her thoughts with a never 


guarded her actions, her 
tchfulness 


and 
sleeping W 








If you are what you represent yourself, of which, of course, vou 
have it in) your powe rto satisfy me. Tam bold to assure vou that 
vou will have no difficulty in winning a heart that hangs in her 
bosom ike a ripe piece of fruit re ly to fall. J uM 

P.S. Of course my doughter does not know of my writing 
this 

As I was traveling merely foramusement and to see the world,’ 
says my correspondent and this w in adventure which promised 
me both ar ement instruction, | epted the invitation of this 


neoonito Hel 


Corlebs, and we sat off together to pay the litth 





visit. We found her living, as her father had stated, in an humble 
cottege in the south of France. Her parents were both alive, and 
she had a whole host of beautiful young brothers and sisters, fresh 
is sO nv chert For herself. she was more than 
even the port ] per father could deseribe her The 
young man Wasi wdiately enraptured, and the girl by some well 


thrown in obstacles, manayed by her parents, was soon as much in 


love as he. “They were rried in less than a month, and 
| have since | 


choice, that he fears he mi 


ird from him that he is so completely l ippy in his 


hed all his life in the ordinary 


ht have sear 


way and not found one so well suited to his wishes.’ 








it is true that this seems rather a joke to us plain people this side 
the water, but Lam of opinion that in the course of the next several 
hundred years, our | erity will be familiar with this ethod of 
ending their mat wnial speculations. For my part, courts 
is Mois carried on at present, see Imost os ridiculous, if 
more so, than the vice of Mr. | Rernard, and I fear 
that it is seld netioned the me suces ul results Jesides 
oflering to the ! mamuch narrower field of servation, it 
is not so likel place him in the 7 ion of the facts, some of 
whi he ‘ perhaps, t late for redres There must be even 
in our own country manya gay belle, who beneath her light 
lushionable exterior, an 1 t merriment, conceals certain re 
fections upon the society about her, and a feeling that she must soon 
end her brilltant career in e kind of matrimony and plunge into 
the irreparable thra mm with a consciousness that she micht have 
been happier Shu ry have secured rank —splendor—tashion ut 
how many tender and noble qualities she will look for in vain in the 
person she has sworn at the altar to obey I can fancy in what 
form ene of these would publish her wishes—perhaps yeiled under 
an assumed nan It would be something as follows 


\ young girl who is ealled beautiful, and believes herself amiable 


it, ws sick of the trifline 


and heartlessness of fashion 
1 


and itellive 


uid desirous of uniting herself toa gentleman and an honest man. 


Lie must be one whom she can love less for the nobleness of his 
person, than that of his mind and heart. He 


then 


must be of such an 


education and turn of mind, t rv conduct her into any cirek 


of society her by his ignorance. and ean, if 


without 


adv the love of his family 


Without disyrocit 


necessary, remain with her at home wounding her by ill 


nature and 
friends, for 


customed to live, 


Tle must | ive acquired alre 
the good treatment of t} 
will be the best ples 


His habits must be regular—his manners frank 
sessing—his talent 


se with whom he has been a 





ge of his gentleness to his wife 
his person prepos 
his character unstained. He 


acknowledeed 


must be neither s« wr 


sanior, nor pouticmn, nor be in any way 


I with aml 





; but although he might be great abroad, were 


he so to choose, he must be content with peace and happiness at 


hore Let such an one present himself to A. L. and if love and 
other circumstances permit, she will devote herself to him as a wifi 
wer 
shoul 


My tur readers cannot conceive the possibility of their ever re 


sorting to such a method, but let them reflect upon the usual one, 
young persons are acquainted perhaps several months perhaps 
} 


Tw 
so many years, by bowing to each other im the street, or meetine in 
the parlor or the | her’ 
pearance and superticial accomy 


l-room. They are pleased with each other's yp 
ether 


~niments; sing, dance, flirt to 


und then—marry. What do they know of each other's ten per and 
reneral habits of life? What dark irprises and disappointments tov 
trequently follow! In what way will they beguile the time when re 
moved, as they often must be, from all artificial excitement, they are 
flung into each other's society, where the slightest roughness of man 


ner, or selfishness and coldness of heart. cannot fail to be betraved 


When plunged together into calamity, (for who ean hope to escayx 
how little do they un 


lerstand what strength of character and nobleness of soul are pos 


it, even among the highest and the greatest 


sessed by the other to bear up cheerfully in trouble, and be as kind 
und gentle in adversity as they were in prosperity ? L. X 


© wrought in our habits and feelings by living in the midst of 


FUGITIVE SKETCHES. ; 


ON THE DEATH OF MISS FANNY V. APTHORP, 
BY NATHANIE w 

Tis difficult to feel that she is dead 

Her presence, like the shadow of a wing 

That is just given to the upward sky 

Li We can hear her voice 
And for her step we listen, and the eve 
Looks for her wonted con ing with 
Forgetful earnestness 


eigers Upon Us 


We cannot feel 
That she will no more come—t 
"The delicate flush bas faded, and the light 
Dead on her soft d rk eve und on her liy 
»eXG lsitely pure, the dew 





Of the damp grave has faller W ho. so loved, 

Is left among the living? Who hath walk'd , 
he world with such a winning loveliness 

And on its bright, brief journey, gather’d uy 

Such treasures of affection She was lov'd 

(nly as idols are. She was the pride 

(of her tamil ! v 

(if all who or ess ht gaze 

And, in the | of her w 

Have a com Who could feel, 

While looking upon beauty such as hers 

That it would ever peris! It is like 

The melting of a star into the sky 

While vou are zing on it radream 


In its most ravishing 





MR. P. CALAMUS. 





' ‘ 
P. (qu. patience) Calamus, Esy., editor of a weekly paper devote 
to manufactures, commerce, agriculture, the arts, poet polities, and 
religion, sat one bright rning in the gown of his voe n, (a 
unty calico with a yellow sprig, that had hung asa curtain over 
the bed in which he was born) re ng through his horn-rimmed 
spectacles, a new novel that had been laid that rning upon his 


h Washington had once sat yaverred the 


table, A chair in whi 





veracious auctioneer who knocked it down to him at a sale of tri 
legged furniture in Ann-street) had the honor to sustain his some 
what attenuated proportions and beneath his « v stood a struc 
ture of deal, called by courtesy in the inventory w! t 
it, atable, Some fifty unopened weeklys, dailys 

mera were tossed into one of its corners, a parr of ‘ 
curiously cut and blotted seraps, and a pen redolent « 

tig tre st t! " 
the tted and sodden together 
the t Ilis rer 
ivid \ pper story, whene er 
lightened hebdomadal issued, was paste ver with headsof Franklin 
Washington, and other heroes and sages, with here and there toch 
anecdote, and a maxim from “Poor Richard,” and in the corner 


upon a type-box for a pedestal, by way of elegance, stood a noscless 











bust of Voltaire—its infernal grin reduced by the excision to a most 
comical expression of ferocity A triangular ss one of 
the icles of the room, su} port la much thu ‘ na la | 
filler, and an imperfect copy of the “ Loves of the angels On 

peg near it hung a well-brushed hat of domestic tabric under it 
i black coat with flaps of a most generous plity nd lengt! A 
hex upon the floor, containing a fresh sod, (the editer chewe 

curtail log sleeping on the bad poetry under the tanie, ee ipleted ‘ 


whereabout.’ 
To deseribe an editor's physiognomy would be ‘ telling.” Juy 


und all great characters prefer having that leit to the maginatior A 
nose is a nose, though you call it a large one, and to deseribe that of 
in editor you see the absurdity at once Passing that over ther 


Mr. P. Calamus had enlightened this world some thirty vears ( 
the parish register forty—but that, as beau Shatterly says, is a — 
impertinent invention, and no authority 


I lived sin 





say at the boarding-houses, he ha 
or necessity, is a fact that can only x 


mous papers. Probably, however, from choi 


counting for taste, and a woman doubtless 
who would call his anatomy spirituel. Lhaven ‘ 
in my time. He was a bachelor, however—t! 





evidence, slept with a soft newspaper about 





cap, with a sleight of hand acquired during his apprentices! is 
levil (the printer’s)—a practice which the kindly neighborhood of 


matrimony must, as you know, have corrected. The only presumy 


that he did not, like 





tion against his bachelorship is in the f 


most of that unfortunate class, grow “ melancholy and 


ere ntlemar 





like.” His habits of temper were eminently matrimonial—either 
diabolically savage, or most unctuously good-natured. 7 

t was bad Latin to him. He satirized in a passion—he 
puffed with the horrid merriment of a satyr. 

The editor had just laid one of his nether limbs caretully over the 
other, (bones are brittle) when a note was handed in toe him, whiect 
with the eloquent nom halance of his p fession, | ecerved between 
his thumb and finger, without suffering his attention to be diverted 
The messenger departed, and he still sat reading, and turning the 
billet over carelessly in his / with the spider-like instinet of all 


ime Conscious of an unusual 








sedentary peopl Pre 

sn ness in the paper, sat the extravagance of an 
ulvertisement upon gilt edge, he lit tothe near-sighted focus 
and discovered—a billet ! Yes—folded three-corner-wise, and 


smelling of essences like a valentine, there it was—palpable as your 
The editor 


palm, and beautiful as any onstellation in the zodi 
pulled uj lus dicke’ ind plume j Ath se\crescence upon 
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his long neck, as if the billet had eyes. He read on like a man in 
a dream : 

“Dear sir——call——sign of the Lamb——a lady——twelve 
o'clock Yours.” It was a new sensation. He darted from his 
chair toa polyangular fragment of looking-glass, set like Mosaic in 
the partition, and passed the features of his face, (its circumference 
“Itwasa good nose,” 





admitted but one at a time) singly before it. 


he said to himself—“ a very good nose '!—there was a certain je m¢ 

ris quot about it, certainly—something recherché and classic. The 
eve—he had been in the habit of thinking modestly of it—was a 
good eye; a tinge of green in the iris, it could not be denied—but 
The mouth—um !—that was more unpromis 


be sure, 


ereen was a fair color. 
ing, but it stopped short of the ear, and the chin—sharp to 
but expressive—after all the leal must be taken with license 
—and there were worse faces than that the gods had given him. He 
would think well of it, he henceforth.’ Having 
taken himself inte favor, he felt inclined to make his toilet, but there 


swore inwardly, 


were two eternal hours before the time of appointment. and with the 
} 


miable nervousness of genius, (to say nothing of thrift) he never 
could abide, when at work, the feeling of his better habiliments. So 


he took 


sat down again in the calico, and, to while away the time, 
up his scissors, and slashed valorously away at the paragraphs. 

I ain 
fellow will drop 
than an old wife makes in dropping a stitch 
I'm no judge. Is a manto be called upon to forget nine years 


ind nothing thought of it 


A 
you a year in narration, with no more ceremony 
If that is'nt imperti 


a great enemy to the liberties taken by storv-tellers. 


nent 
Shalla gentleman keep an imagination 
Shall I 
a book for my pleasure—pass my eye from one line to another, and 
ther Iwill or no? 


for every base quill-driver to draw upon at will? reading 
find myself jumping achasm of twenty years, whe 
By the mass! I think not. I would 
i friend, hear his tragedy before dinner— 


is lief, when asked to dine with 
or if invited into his garden 
It is not cour 

nurror 
unelect 





ditches at peril of my neck. 
1,’ therefore, 
into the 


be comp. lled to le ip 
teous, as I read ¢ “ Having slipp« 
of chivalry says, “I know not by what misc 
I shall make myself an example on this 
You shall know what my hero does 


ourtesy as the 





lance 
ed vocation of a writer,” 
e nodod 


point. T will hay 


in the beforeenitics of the st ry. 


nnge 


Mr. P. Calamus had two mortal hours lying like tw: 
Thev made sk 


hbled 


ing dragons between him and happiness. 
it He dissected paper 


’ } 
r Lt 


the edges of all t} 


ind kept! 


ni 
] 


ifter pay 
} 


wr, 


“melancholy accidents,” 





horrid m 


to that abused person’s simple astonishment, running wh and uy 
four flights of stairs to look at the clock in State-street, ar till the 
hours lingered. It is said, however, that, “the longest day « es 
to the vesper hour.” Thirty minutes, in the course of time, were 


ll that re uined of the interval, and that, the editor, with a some 
what prodigal calculation, devoted to dressing. He had just risen 
und laid aside the wispy Barcelona that, being of a dark color, was 
assoiled of its sins but once in a calendar vear, when a tall, cadaver 
ous-looking person walked into his sanctuary with a solemn woul 
morning,” and seated himself in the vacated chair 

Mr. Editor!’ 

Sir!” (the editor was not usually so crisp, but he began to be 
ilarmed; long-winded visitors are diseases to which the protessi 
is subject.) 

i have called’ — 

Yes, sir, I see vou have! Mr. P. C. began to strap his razor 
violently.) 

I have called, sir, as 1 said before, to request vou to publish ar 


ccount of 1 
Death ?”" 
No, sir!’ 


\ hduection 


y 


S'death! n 
Narrow escape ?"’ 
No, sir! no, sir!” and 


the gentleman in black started up im 


stride rv to 


The 


patiently, and taking the singh necess 


editor's sanctuary, sat down again editor went on shaving 
The visitor went on with his story. His lady had presented him tour 
ttle blooming respons lities that morning, and he wished the fact 
littl ning msibaliti iat m ing, an 


communicated to the world. Mr. Calamus stopped in the centre of 
his cheek, cast a look of compassion on his visitor, took up his pet 
and noted, ‘unfortunate man—four wives—sympathy of the pub 


lic,’’ and resumed his razor 
As the sufferer departed, a rakish, bedevilled-looking fellow, half 
vething that looke 


himself int 


hio und laid son 


the chair with a violence which threatened its dislocation 


entered 
ross his table, 


mustac and half cravat 


very like a cowskin then threw 


intimate friend of your humté> servant, who proposes to flog you as 
deputy, unless you instantly 
“ Write an acknowledgment ? With the greatest pleasure in lit 
interrupted the editor—too happy by such a simple operation to rid 
Lh 
seized his pen, therefore, and with the elegant facility of a practise 
writer, indited, 
“Ina late paper, 1, P. Calamus, asserted that Jeremiah 





himself at once of his guest, and the awkward alternativ: 





urrente calamo, the following apology 


esq. Was a dishonest man—I can't prove it, and [Pm sorry for it. 
Moustache pocketed 


cowskin, paid a merited compliment to the placabk 


It was quite sufficient his wrath and | 


Is 


temper of the 


apologist, and took his leave. The editor lathered anew and shaved 
on. His beard had profited by the delay, and cut softly and freely 
He felt as if his troubles were over. His toilet proceeded, and one 


limb was just fairly extracted from his week-day integuments, when 


the door again opened The editor reinstated himself, and swore 
It was a gentleman in brown, come to get an authentic opinion upon 
a‘ poor poem” of his. He sat down, and, withowt looking at the 
disastrous expression of his auditor's countenance, commenced read 
ing to him a jeremiad upon the times. What was to lx ne? If 
he could go on dressing at the same time—but, alas! pr priety an 














-tegumentals alike forbade Ele could not ex pose 
even to a poet, the humble arrangements by which his outer man 
was held together. He strided across the room, and strick k 
vain. His very sanctuary began to look disagreeable to him The 
light grew dim, to his eye, the furniture twisted im ! ral the 
gentleman in brown was the devil in solemn m ent 
him upon a refined system. And there was th it struck 
just as the reader commenced a second canto! t 
The editor snatched down his felt, took his better integuments in | 
hand, with an indefinite idea of changing them somewher uj the 
way, and evaporated like a skeleton in a dream 

The cool air refreshed him. He walked along Washington-stree 
with many a tender reminiscence crowding upon | ‘ f 
times when he had nursed the tender passion in his youth, a t 
his disappointments, which, he now felt as he fingered t! 
in his waistcoat pocket, were owing more to a staker t 
than toany want of personal attraction Tra the hist ot 
mental dre he steppe into the st " In apot hes \ iw 

‘ i 4 ’ 
n whi he extracted | ‘ 
his arm, he | all 
Was anil ’ i r t 
rt reckonin it jiTete t 
ike personal services 
it wore 1 i t 
he entrance w 
w Ritchen an if-r i ‘ 
entry Was a ta ite 1 
nasal connoi =, W wht stand agamst the wall thave t 
united « rs ota rI ravies, and Wet straw ‘ 1 eq | 
proportion with the ce mon aw It is said that wl 1 tle ta 
was burnt, in PS)2, and re tturther back, the change int t 
phere Was so percept «, that the halt ren ra WwW ‘ 
quented the spot, began to languish ff? » that date, ar t \ 
ne ostle it the same time promyg tor the ecu eda phere 
the place grew ‘ holy, and the tavern be nm to cle m It 
iflecting, and vet pleasant, to look back through the vista of itsdeca 
und imagine Mr. P. Calamus insinuating himself between t ' 
tuberant persons of those veneralbk artvrs, to inquire for Miss 
AR the init tthe document at that moment presse: t 
between his fingerand thun 

A knock at a door in the s nd story, int iced the edit ' 
larkened room, in one corner of which sat a la Whose face, in the 

rlight, he could not distinctly see 

My dear editor exclaimed a voice with a s crack in it 
(pre lv from a cold this is se kind of you 

My dear mad replied the editor, hitching up his indeserib 
ables, and trying to look tenderly in the dark, “this is so conc ! 
uN t you! 

The dialogue of civilities went on Ihe editor bowed. The la 
flattered The editorco mented The la drew up her 
ind lowered her tone, The editor sighe The lady looked at 


r:moment, vield dto his pressin r request for disclosure 


ind pronounced 





goon m Mr. Noah 


! leall uy 
} 


catastrophe is too illectin A rush was he lint 
ue parlor’—a figure hurried down the stairs, called for water 
and —tears blind my viston! 

















templated the editor’s six feet two with an ominous particularit ’ ‘ 
temy i is | . \ coroner's inquest was held that night at the La Taver 
Phe editor shaved on 7 
l Cal l the ly of a suddenly deceased gentleman The rv. alter a 
‘Is your name mus 
> fa} ere consultation, returned verdict that the deceased came t 
I . alamus eng so christened : tee il ay 
Well, Mr. P. Calamus, will you be flogged as you are. or do you : 
preter having r it on during the operation 
71 aS > wy _— 
Phe editor turned on his visitor with a stare of ghastly astonish LITERARY NOTICES. 
ment. He looked first at the cowskin and then at the owner. and 
+} ' ( Book 1 “ v I 
oom he drew in his eves, nd ran hastily over in his mind all the Tr “er D ’ y I N 
ensive articles he ! tely inserted York: L& JH 
M iy | inquire,” said he, with the tone of a man who had no Amwows the writers who have united to fill these volumes are G 
night to ask the question, * what clai honor you pro- P. James, John Galt, Wi Jerdar 1 Lord Francis Leve 
pose me The first is known to the publi s the author of “ Rich 
Moustache pulled the last paper from his pocket, and pointed to. “ Darnley De L’ Orme nd“ Phihp August Wi I 
ne of the editor's own brilliant emanations, in which he had assail- mise our readers much entertainment from a px lof this work 
ed the political integrity of a candidate for the office of constable The names of the contributors, however, give it an impulse which 
That man, sir.’ said he. “is an own cousin to a cousin of an’ will send it far and wide, as we learn th ready in great t 
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hour?’ said the judge to himself, looking towards the magistrate | 
daly, as if the question had scarcely more meaning than when 
‘itered in echo by the crowd. 
“Yes, cried the widow aloud, ‘his guardian angel was then 
and she concluded by accusing the magistrate, her own bene- 


way; 
the gracious master of her deceased husband, as the 


factor 
nurderer 

She has been long, almost ever since the fatal event, ma state 
if insanity. said the magistrate to the judge; and turning to his 
iHicers, bade them take the helpless creature away. 

I will not go—l will have justice,’ she exclaimed, wrestling 
with the officers as they attempted to remove her. ‘The crowd re 
nained as if trozen into silence. 

‘Good woman,’ said the judge, compassionately, ‘you know not 


and 


What you say 
«1 do, L do: let me be heard,’ was her wild reply ; andthe multi 
ide in the same instant cried out, ‘Let her be heard, let her be heard ! 
‘This is a vexatious business,’ said the judge to the magistrate, 
forthe charter by which the assize is held at this place obliges me 
ty receive the charge, and | cannot depart from its ordinances, nor 
herevideut insanity a valid reason to reject the accusation. Good 
oman, why do you p rsist in this extravagance! there is no evi 
lence to sustain the charge’ 

‘There is, if you will listen,’ she impatiently again cried, and 
with earnest gestures and surprising eloquence, endeavored by innu 
merable coincidences, that she had remarked in the conduct of the 
nagistrate, to show the grounds of her sudden suspicion, 

During the whole time that she continued speaking, the specta 
tors listened with the wreediest ears, and before she had finished her 
mpassioned appeal, it was manitest that they were all convinced 
that the magistrate was indeed the murderer. The judge listened 
to all she said with intense attention, but the accused maintained 
tus wonted equanimity. 1 was astonished that he could do so, for 
some of her reasons, though far from probability, were of the most 
touching and pathetic kind; doubtless all she said was void of evi 
jence; still, however, it was fearfully impressive, and } could not 
mvself withstand its energy. When she had rather exhausted 
her strength than finished what she had to say, the judge replied 

demnly 

Protect us, heaven, from having aught to conceal from such 
this is thy work, and comes not within the possibilities 
f human law! There is reason, aceording to the charter, that a 
resular trial should be procee led with, and therefore let the undict- 
nent be prepared.’ 

Che feelings of the multitude were excited to the utmost, and 
took utterance ina loud shout, not of joy or of gladness, but a deep, 
solemn, and awful sound, whose might and majesty were porten 
rously increased by the distant low hollow echo of the hills The 
vecused stood a statue of consternation for a moment. 1 look 
dat him with indescribable emotion, but the paleness which over 
pread his complexion vanished, and he appeared as serene and self 
lected as before 

While the papers were being written, I observed the judge speak 

rto the poor woman, and | heard him sympathizingly tnquire 
pecting the age of her husband, his general appearance, and the 
sed; to which she gave brief but dis 


vurilance 


nanner in which he was dre 
tnet answers, as if the living presence of the murdered man had 
eon seen actually before her however, unpatient at the 

ige’s questions, and answe red him peevishly, forgetting the respect 


She was, 


jue to his dignity; indeed the questions, at the tune seemed to me 
trivolous; | could not discern their propriety, nor why 
slicer, the representative of the emperor and king, should so far lose 


so grave an 


!!consciousness of the place and the occasion as to speak to her in 
the manner he He asked, torexample, the color of her 
band’s hair, and she answered black, and that he wore his cap 
allantly doffed; then, after some other inquiries equally insignifi 
vat, he spoke of his coat, and the color of ut, but she lost temper; 

{ after telling him it was blue, and his vest red, intreated he would 


probe her wounded remembrance with matters of that kind 


was doing 











t 

In the mean time the magistrate was engaged with an advocate 
Whi Was pe rieetly convineed, and so X press ad himself, that the trial 
Altogether the seerec was most singular, 
und Twas fear 


would soon be safely over 
matthe passion of the er ywal was become »ppallin r, 

) lest the magistrate should be made the victim ot 
calm, and certain that no evidence could sully him, he was 


me outrage 

limselt 

vet visibly disturbed ; and Lsaw him oace or twice startand shudder, 

»> doubt amazed that such a delirious accusation should have been 
strangely imagined against hin . 

W hen all the requisite forms were completed, he was directed to 

doce himself at the bar; and the judge, according to the charter 


led him by name to answer to God, who was there present, for the 


im which he was accused, At that moment, and before he 
nid reply, the sun darted a bright and golden ray upon the forehead 
the jud nd made it shine as if it had been crowned witha halo 


All the spectators were witnesses to this glorious symbol; and Teould 
carcely control my trembling limbs, so imuch did its 


| “ter 
make mV Whol 


himself, that he answered with firmness, ‘ Not cuilts 
A pause of some time ensued, and then the widow was request 
to come forward with her evidence ! 
ried, ‘I have but these tears.’ 
he advocate with whom the accused had been consulting, rose 
and animadverting on the insanity of the charge, 
juittal 
‘Stop,’ said the judge, solemnly, ‘the order and provisions of the 
harter have not yet been all fulfilled —bid the trumpets sound thrice 
The silence of the multitude was dreadful; the trumpets sound 
1, and the judge, rising from his seat, reverentially uncovered his 
hoary head, and said with a voice of the lowest humility 
* Hleaven, send forth thy witness 
{ looked at the dismayed prisoner; he was pale, but serene 
The judge then resumed his seat, and the advocate again rose 
tdemand,’ said he, ‘the acquittal of the accused’ 
‘ Another short pause ensued, and the judge rising, cast his sight 
oa distance, and said, 
Make way for the witness. 
W hat witness ? cried the prisoner, in visible trepidation 
‘hat man in the blue coat—he with his cap on the one side 
make way for him—he with the red waistcoat.’ 
it is himself that comes,’ cried the widow, with an exulting 


She advanced. and suddenly 


demanded an ac 


ne 
he accused was evidently affected, but he had such mastery of 


shout ; and all the spectators looked back towards the spot where 
they expected to behold the witness, but they saw no one; and when 
they had again turned their eyes to the bar, the accused had fainted. 
‘This confirmed the amazed spectators, and the judge kneeled down 
with devotion, and, raising his hands to heaven, prayed and did ho- 
mage to divine justice. "The wretched criminal was left lying on the 
ground, for all present, at the same moment, uncovered their heads 
and with tears and awe joined in worship with the judge. A more 
affecting scene was never witnessed ; and when the adoration was 
ended, the guilty man awaked from his trance, rose, and confessed 
the crime 

“1 seek not mercy,’ said he, ‘I have enjoyed it too long—yet my 
offence is not of an atrocious die—it was but a hasty blow. Yes, 
the hand of heaven is so visible here that | dare not ask remission, 
even if my hidden misery were not punishment enough—there, take 
me—be now no more delay. The gallows is ready, and mercy dare 
not in this place contend with justice, 
ing Women, in the middle and 
iddressed toa Youth, a Bache 
By Willian Cobbett. One 


Advice to Young Men, and (incidentally to V« 
higher ranks of tife. In a series of Letters, 
t Husband, a Citizen, or a Subject. 
i New-York : John Doy 
The political writings of William Cobbett are well known in this 
country. Many of them first saw the light on this side the Atlantic 








and all are characterized by a reckless boldness, a nervous volubility 
and an egotistical eccentricity, peculiar to the man. In the charae 
ter of a moral philosopher the American reader is less intimately 
acquainted with Cobbett, though he evidently graduated in the 
Franklin school; without ever acquiring, however, that chaste sim 
plicity, that elegant purity of style, which charms us in every essay 
of its immortal founder. Franklin's pen was always guided by rea 
son, Cobbett’s too often by passion, when the coarsest words of the 
language are put in requisition to express the force of his feelings. 
This renders his style very unequal, and sometimes even disgusting 

Such is the case, in several instances, in the work before us. It 
original, sensible, and interesting ; 


is generally often eloque nt, 


chaste, and amusing, but oecasionally unpardonably coarse and vul 


gar. It is true, these letters were intended chic ily for what is called 
the middle class of society in England: tradesmen, mechanics, far 
mers, &c. There are maxims of general utility in Chesterfield’s 


letters to his son, to which those of Cobbett might, in many respects 
be termed the antipodes. ‘The morals they inculeate, however, are 
sound, the end laubable, and the execution, for the most part, highly 


respectable. Whatever rank this work may occupy as a literary 


production, it is certainly entitled to an elevated one as a book of 


useful instruction ; abounding in personal anecdote, shrewd remark, 
and practical aphorisms, the result of the author's own experience 


through a long, laborious, and useful lite—the whole plentifully 
sprinkled over and seasoned with the same amusing egotism which 
characterizes every production of this extraordinary and eccentriy 
Without extending these re 


in extract from the ty 


person marks, we had better illustrate 


them bv wh itself In advising a lover as to 


the choice of a partner for lite, he thus speaks of a good te Inper as 
one of the requisites of an amiable wit 
iscertain beforehand 


Smiles are so cheap; they are so easily put on for the occasion 


‘Good temper is a very difficult thing to 
>and 
besides, the frowns are, according to the lover's whim interpreted 
into the contrary 
a serenity which nothing disturbs, for that is a mark of laziness 
Sulkiness, if you be not too blind to perceive it 
avoided by all means. A sulky man is bad enough; what, then 
nust be a sulky woman, and that woman a wife; a constant inmate 
» companion day and night! Only think of the delight of sitting at 
the same table for a week, and not exchanging a word all the while ' 
Very but this is fir 
better than the sulks. If you have your eves, and look sharp, you 
will discover symptoms of this, if it unhappily exist. She will, at 
some time or other, show tt towards some one or other of the family 

and you may he sure that, in 
mend her su arises from 


uty takes 


By * good temper Ido not mean easy temper, 


Is atemper to be 


bad to be scolding for such a length of time; 


or, perhaps, towards yourself ; quite 
this re spect, mnarriage will not 
capricious displeasure not founded im reason 
is unable to frame a ¢ 


} 
KITOSS 


Phe | 


offence unjustifiably ; moplamt, and therefore 
expresses displeasure by silence The remedy for sulkiness is, to 
suffer it to take its full swing; but it ts better not to have the di 


in vour house; and to be married to it is little short of madness 
‘Qluerulousness ts a fault 


women, likes to hear eternal plaints 


ease 
No man, and especiiiiv ne 


That she complain, and 


Treat 





roundly comy of vour want of punctuality, of 





mn } your coolness 
of your neglect, of your liking the company of others: these are 
very well, more especially as they ore frequently but too just. But 
in everlasting complaining, without rhyme or reason, is a bad sies 


It shows want of patience, and, indeed, a9 Want of sense But, the 


ontrary of this, a cold indiflerence, ts still worse ‘When will vi 

come again? You can never tind time to come here. You like any 
ompany better than mine.’ hese, when eroundless, are very 
teasing, and demonstrate a disposition too full of anxiousness; but 
from a girl who alwavs receives vou with the same civil smile, lets 
you, at your own good pleasure, depart with the same; and wh 

when you take her by the hand, holds her cold fingers as straight 
is sticks, [ sav (or should, if | were young.) heaven, in ita mere, 


preserve mi 





Pertinacity is a very bad thing in anv body. and especially in; 
young woman; and it is sure to increase in foree with the age of the 
party. ‘To have the last word is a poor triumph; but with some 
people it is a species of disease of the mind In a wite it must be 
extremely troublesome; and, if vou find an ounce of it in the 
maid, it will become a pound inthe wife An eternal disputer is 
most disagree thle companion ; and where voung women thrust t wel 


into conversations carried on by olde r persons give their opinions 
ina positive manner, and court a contest of the tongue, those must 


be verv bold men whe will encounter them as wives 


Stull, of all the faults as to ten per, your n elancholv ladies have 
the worst, unless vou have the same mental disease) Most wives 
are, at time, miserv-makers; but these carry it on as a regulartrace 


They are 


to come 


always unhappy about something, either past, present, or 
Both arms full of children is a pretty efficient remedy in 


most cases; but, if the ingredients be wanting, a little want, a little 


real trouble, a little genuine affliction must, if you would effect a 
cure, be resorted to. But, this is very painful to a man of any feel- 
ing; and, therefore, the best way is to avoid a connexion, which is 
to give you a life of wailing and sighs.” 

Inhis advice to a husband, we find the following sensible remarks 

“ The cares and troubles of the married life are many; but, are 
those of the single life few? Take the farmer, and it is nearly the 
same with the tradesman; but, take the farmer, for instance, and 
let him, at the age of twenty-five, go into business unmarried 
his maid-servants, probably rivals for his smiles, but certainly rivals 
in the charitable distribution of his victuals and drink amongst those 
of their own rank ; behold their guardianship of his pork-tub, his 
bacon-rack, his butter, cheese, milk, poultry, eggs, and all the rest 
of it: look at their care of all his household-stuff, his blankets, 
sheets, pillow-cases, towels, Knives and forks, and particularly of his 
crockery ware, of which last they will hardly exceed a single cart- 
load of broken bits in the year. And, how nicely they will get up 
and take care of his linen and other wearing apparel, and alwavs 
have it ready for him without his thinking about it! If absent at 
market, or especially at a distant fair, how scrupulously they will 
keep all their cronies out of his house, and what special care they 
will take of his cellar, more particularly that which holds the strong 
beer! And his groceries and his spirits and his wine, (for a bachelor 
can afford it,) how safe these will all be' Bachelors have not, in 
deed, any more than married men, a security for health ; but if our 
young farmer be sick, there are his couple of maids to take care of 
him, to administer his medicine, and to perform for him all other 
nameless offices, which in such a case are required ; and what is more, 
take care of every thing down stairs at the same time, especially his 
desk with the money in it! Never will they, good-humored girls 
as they are, scold him for coming home too late; but, on the con- 
trarv, like him the better for it; and if he have drunk a little too 
much, so much the better, for then he will sleep late in the morn- 
ing, and when he comes out at last, he will find that his men have 
been so hard at work, and that all his animals have been taken such 
good care of! 

* Nonsense! a bare glance at the thing shows, that a farmer 
above all men living, can never carry on his affairs with profit with- 
out a wife, or a mother, or a daughter, or some such person; and 
mother and daughter imply matrimony. To be sure, a wife would 
cause some trouble, perhaps, to this young man. There might be a 
nurse to gallop after at midnight; there might be, and there ought 
to be, if called for, a little complaining of late hours; but, good 
heaven ! what are these, and all the other troubles that could attend 
a married life; what are they, compared to the one single circumstance 
of the want of a wife at your bedside during one single night of ill 
A nurse! what is a nurse to do for you’ Will she do the 
things that a wife willdo? Will she watch your looks and your 
half-uttered wishes’ Will she use the urgent persuasions so often 
necessary to save life in such cases ? Will she, by her acts, convines 
vou that it is not a toil, but a delight, to break her rest for your 
sake? In short, now it is that you find that what the women them 
selves say is strictly true, namely, that without wives men are poor 
he Ipole ss mortals 

As to the expense, there is no comparison between that of a 
Woman servant and a wife, in the house of a farmer or a tradesman 
The wages of the former is not the expense; it is the want of a 
common interest with you, and this you can obtain in no one but a 
wife. But there are the children. I, for my part, firmly believe that 
a farmer, married at twenty-five, and having ten children during 
the first ten years, would be able to save more money during these 
years than a bachelor, of the same age, would be able to save, on the 
same farm, in a like space of time, he keeping only one maid-ser 
vant. One single fit of illness, of two months’ duration, might 
sweep away more than all the children would cest in the whole ten 
vears, to say nothing of the continual waste and pillage, and the 
idleness, going on from the first day of the ten vears to the last 

Besides, is the money all’ Whiata life to lead' No one to 
talk to witheut going from home, or without getting some one to come 
no friend to sit and talk to; no pleasant evenings to pass! 
Nobody to share with vou vour sorrows or your pleasures 
all aroun ] 


See 


' 
Ness: 


to vou; 
no seul 


having a common interest with vou you taking care « 


themselves, and no care of 
Here 
Shakspeare, who is cried up as the great interpreter of the hu 
man heart 


you 
ire some of the gentleman's ideas « f Shakspe are 
se soul there 


has said, that the man in whe is nO Musk 








or love of music, is ‘fit for murders, treasons, stratagems, and 
spots (hur unmortal bard, as the profigate Sheridan used to 
eal] him in public, while he laughed at him in private ; our ‘immor 
tal bard’ seems to have forgotten that Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, were flung into the fiery furnace (made seven times hot 
tert! usual) amidst the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut 
and dulcimer, and all kinds of music: he seems to have forgotten 
that it was a musie and a dance-loving damsel that chose, as a re 
compense tor her elegant performance, the bleody head of John the 
Baptist, brought to her in a charger; he seems to have forgotten 
that, while Rome burned, Nero fiddled: he did not know, perhaps 
that cannibals always dance and sing while their victims are roast 
ing; but he muaght have known, and he must have known, that 
England's greatest tyrant, Henry VILL had, as his agent in blood 
I} s ¢ well, expressed it, ‘his sweet soul enwrapped in the 
celestial sounds of music ;’ and this was just at the time when the 
ter us tvrant Was ‘ring catholics and protestants to be tied 
wk t k on the same hurdle, dragged to Smithfield on that hu 
‘ It) wal ti nd burnt from, the same stake. SI ak sj ire 
tt known these things, for he lived immediately after thei 
date; and if he had lived in our dav. he would have seen instances 


sweet souls’ enwrapped in the same 
ble, it not of deeds equally of others tote 
want of unfrequentiv occasioned by the 
wh Wanton Waste nd 


in part, ti wir taste 
for these il sounds 


© no! the heart of 
ness for music is a mark of great 
mind: not of hardness ef heart; not of vice; 1 
ut of 


anner, and capa 


bloody discovering a 


feeling tor suflerings not 





Waste arising, tox 


‘celesti 
an is not to be known by this test: a gre 
weakness, great vacuity of 
t of downright folly 
a Want of capacity, or inclination, for sober thought 


} 


mn 
one 


On the whole, we feel a pleasure im recommending this work to 
ulated to improve 
the character, and promote the happiness of all who receive its ad- 


attention, sincerely believing that it is well cal 


monishments in a proper spirit 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





DECEMBER. 

Tue first month of winter, and the last of the modern year, de- 
rives its name from the Latin, decem, ten, being the tenth month 
counting from March, which was anciently reckoned the beginning 
of the year. The Saxons called it winter month, and afterwards 
holy month, on account of the nativity of our Lord. 

Among the memorable events which have distinguished this month, 
the following are deemed of sufficient importance to claim a record 
in the present article : Bonaparte was crowned emperor of the French 
on the second, 1804, by Pope Pius VIIL, in the church of Notre 
Dame, Paris; the battle of Austerlitz took place on the same day, 


in the following year, between the French, under Bonaparte, and | 


the combined armies of Russia and Austria, under the Emperor 
Alexander and Francis |., who were defeated with the loss of thirty- 
five thousand killed or drowned, and twenty thousand taken prison- 
ers, with their whole park of artillery; the celebrated battle of Hoen- 
linden was fought on the third, in a snow-storm, four years previous, 
1800, when the Austrians, under the Arch-duke John, were defeat- 
ed with great slaughter by the French, under General Moreau— 
Eighteen thousand prisoners were taken by the French, and night 
lone saved the Austrian army from total destruction. Campbell's 
sublime description of this contest is well-known, beginning, 
‘On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly 
But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drums beat at dead of night 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery.” 


Washington died on the fourteenth, 1799, just one hundred and 
seventy-nine years, lacking seven days, from the landing of the 
pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, which took place on the twenty-second, 
1620: the battle of Trenton occurred on the twenty-sixth, 1776; 
the United States frigate Constitution captured and sunk the British 
frigate Java on the twenty-ninth, 1813: Montgomery was slain be- 
fore Quebec on the thirty-first, 1775 

On the twenty-second of this month the sun enters that constel 


lation of the zodiac which is called Capricorn, a monster, half man, | 


half goat. In the quaint language of an old poet, 


Pan turned hunself into thatshape 
When he did from Typherus fly, 

And in that form did safe escape, 
Which made Jove place it in the sky * 


This sign in the zodiac is composed of twenty-cight stars, so situ 
ated as to form a striking outline of the figure of a goat. 
the ancients supposed it to be the goat Amalthea, which fed Jupiter 
with her milk; while others contend that it is Pan, the god of shep 


Some of 


herds and huntsmen, who is said to have changed himself intoa goat of 1820, and another is not to be expected for many years. 


when frightened at the approach of T'yphwus, or Typhon, whose 
figure was indeed hideous enough to appal old Nick himself; for he 
is represented as having a hundred serpent or dragon heads, with 
devouring fire darting from every mouth, and even from every eve! 
while he uttered horrid yells, like the dissonant shrieks of different 
animals; the tones of his hundred voices being neither thirds, fifths, 
nor octaves, but comprising every semi-tone that could produce a dis- 
cord. This amiable Typhon was no sooner born, than he sought to 
avenge the death of his elder brothers, the giants, by making war 
against heaven, and so frightened the gods, that they fled away, 
and assumed different shapes. Jupiter became a ram, Mercury a 
swan, Juno a cow, Bacchus a goat, Diana a cat, (bad taste in the 
pretty Diana) Venus a fish, Pana satyr, &c. The father of the 
gods at last put T'yphon to flight with his thunderbolts, and crushed 
him under Mount tna, in the island of Sicily, where he remaineth 
even unto this day. Such was the fate of 
“The many headed Typhon 
Who ‘gainst the gods once carried strife or 

But let us not lose sight of our friend Pan, at whose inn Apollo 

might soon be regaling himself, would he condescend to stop 


‘For still, as a poet. vou know, lam bound 
To beheve that bright Phasbus yet trave 
The turnpike of heaven, im chariot of fire 
Drawn rapidly onward by steeds that ne'er tire 
Nor stop to refresh, though they pass as they fy 
The signs of a dozen fine inns in the sky 

The scorpion and centaur he swiftly has passed, 
And Pan, his old comrade 


is around 


salutes him at last 
This Pan was said to be a monster in appearance, having 
two small horns on his forehead. His complexion was ruddy 
his nose fiat, and from the hips downwards, he resembled a 
goat. His education was entrusted to a nymph of Arcadia, called 
Sinoe, who, the moment she was introduced to her likely-looking 
pupil, fled from him with terror. We think, however, that Miss 
Sinoe must have been somewhat fastidious in her taste, as Pan was 
afterwards very successful in winning the smiles of the ladies. and 
numbered among his conquests, not only the lovely mountain 
nymph Echo, but even the chaste Diana herself He became the 
god of shepherds, and took up his residence in Arcadia, where the 
woods and the most rugged mountains were fre quently his habita 
tion. hie invented the syrinz, a musical instrument, composed of 
seven reeds of unequal length and diameter, now called the Par 
dean flute. Though remarkably good-humored and inoffensive in 
his conduct, many of the timid Arcadians, of both sexes, had che 
rished such a prejudice against his personal deformity, that they 
were terrified at his approach. Hence originated the word panic, 
or groundless fear. This kind of terror has been ¢ xemplified, not 
only in individuals, but in numerous armies, such as that of Bren. | 
nus, which was thrown into the greatest consternation at Rome 
without any cause, or plausible reason. 


|| lieved, from the mythology of the ancient Egyptians, by whom he 
| was adored with the greatest solemnity 


As the patron of shepherds and agriculturists, Pan was wor 
shipped as a god; his different functions being derived, it is be 


comes before them, with its fragrant temptations ; and how on t! 
as on too many other occasions of life, we are apt to enjoy ourselye 
to-day, and put off a disagreeable duty ull to-morrow 
His statues represented many a being has been cut off for the want of a simple cautior 
the commencement of a sickness! What suffering might be pr 


This is 


him as a goat, because that figure was their hieroglyphic emblem 


of fruitfulness. His horns, as some writers observe, represented the vented by a timely attention! ably illustrated by one 


rays of the sun; while the brightness of the heavens was expressed the stories from the Diary of a Physician, entitled the “Sligt 

by the vivacity and the ruddiness.of his complexion. ‘The star Cold These same diseases are dreadful drawbacks on the hays 
|| which he wore on his breast was the symbol of the firmament; and ness of human life. We should not be so ready to murmur if the 

his hairy legs and feet denoted the inferior parts of the earth, such were all entailed on us by a decree of nature; but, al too mi 


as the woods and plants are the result of our own immoderate eagerness for enjoyment. Or 

The trial of musical, or poetical skill, between Pan and Apollo, 
is a prominent incident in the history of these worthies. Midas, 
the king of Phrygia, awarded the victory to Pan, which so incensed 
“ Latona’s bright-haired son,” that he changed the monarch’s cars 
into those of a donkey, to show his ignorance and stupidity. Wer 
the same power exercised on similar occasions now-a-days, how 


luxurious banquets and exhilarating Wines, our late sittings-uy 
our late msings, and the vast variety of our exciting pleasure 
harrowing occupations t pay for them, load us with evils wh 


And 


g influence of disease 


never oppress the savage then with what horrer ! 


vields to the benumbir Peradventure we 
more than usually susceptible on this point, but the gradual cdeve 


many long-eared critics should we meet with in our perambula- lopment of any malady upon us has in it something absolutely oj 


tions ! 

But whether the astronomical sign, called capricorn, be derived 
from Pan, the god of shepherds, or from Amalthea, the she-goat 
who nourished Jupiter with her milk, one thing is certain, when 
the sun enters this sign it is the winter solstice ; the longest night ™ ight of pain and languor, all come over us with an 4 
and the shortest day in the year exactly opposed to a similar phe 
nomenon in June, when the sun enters the sign cancer, which is the 
summer solstice, when the day is at its greatest length, and the 
night is shortest. 

The month of December, however, has some distinguishing cha 
racteristics which have been thus far only slightly alluded to. [tis the gay and 
the commencement of winter—it is the termination of the vear 


slowly over our consciousness ¢ 
} 


palling The shadows that come 


the final incompetency to fulfill the ordinary duties of lite, v 


drooping amid the bustie of business and pleasure, bencatt 
ount 


shudde r 
our nerves, no matter how slight mav be the occasion, we acknow 
We stroggle 
before confessing ourself an invalid 
healthy We 


the sick chamber, and 


ledge a feeling of vague horror long and manfu! 


There ts much in ber 
shrink from the 


it length forced to vield and m 1 


aur 


earliest sv rapte 
wher 


" a ae silent darkened room we press our forehead upon a feverish pall 
wilh snow wreaths on tis how 


** Winter succeeds 








Alas! I feel his icy fingers now!’ it ever seems to us as if we had done with the world. ite bi 
Winter succeeds— the midnight of the ye “YT ind vaned scenery and adventures shuffle by u s the dum u 
And all the fields are barren, cold, and drear - . 
He binds the streams and lakes in silver chaine of past things, and we may not easily describe the thoughts 0 
And hoary frost has candied all the plains | come up gloomaly in our imagination when the midnight tell reve 
The liveried trees their yellow coats forego : ; : , : 
And, shivering, stand in shrouds of frozen snow wrates solemnly through the still night. and finds us thus st he 
While the chill’d eap leaves euccorless the t dewn ito helplessness | sin, the result of which we . 
And shrinks below to cheer the dying root ‘ : 
. I -.E , . , conjecture. “Then the dr of a sich man are awtul, “Uhey 
, > eve e of de , if this rm the« 
Early os ve evening of Friday - ninth me is month, (the day often full of some distorted and monstrous wo. We shall neve 
alte a sgiving, ) > citizens Ww ) skv loud 
after thanksgiving, ) the citizens of New-York, if the sky be cloud forget two dreadful visions that once oppressed us when labx 


existence, the blight and palsy that fall on our senses and feeling: 


When the hand of sickness presses us down, stealing 
away the strength from our limbs, and shooting feartul pains ator, 


less, will have an opportunity of witnessing a phenomenon, which under e trivial ind tion. which. in chedies —— 
; our ans . ‘ilorimage on this m ’ 
may not poner again during their briet pilcrimage ont bas undane some kind counsellor, whose coo! mature exceeded bis wisdor ‘ 
planet. The beautiful planet Jupiter, with all his satellites, will , : : : i 
' 1d endeavored to fer the purase ts instend of ' VW. 
appear to be eclipsed by the moon, under circumstances the most pheresore o ne fan the 2 sivialinde oft 
. zs ‘ ore 5 \ woned oursel the earty ches ! orig 
favorable to observation Che immer will take place on the : , : : 
: S : table amd forget our 4 tifieant suflering “ we 
dark, and the emersion on the er lighte ned side of the moon This — , ’ , 
: under the influence of wane " nd the bewstehon " 
. > = @ ‘ areabtates , _ = 
phenomenon is called an occultation, and is of very rare occurrence.’ ies of two right merry young damwaels. Well! we are older mn 


scones ot ghee we 


The last that was observed in this country, happened in the autumn 


ind at thes taney we behold the arch them 








form in some shadowed embrasure, leerne upon the veto 
<< ————— = = moderate diet with a tolerably sure hope that he will poy t ir 
THE NEW-YORE MIRROR. mirth at lost "The hours went on—the songs were ove 
= — = cups Were empties the sweet faces Were gone novl the hagrh « 
EDITED BY GRORGE P. MORKIS, THEODORE &. PAY, AND NATHANIEL P. W voices hushe: Morpheus paid his customary Visits the on 
tants of the mansion. and us amony the rest Ie ' ‘ 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER I> 

- brought a companion by no means welcome. Among the party | 

Editor's study It was one of the most drearv and melancholy been ene powerfully forme keen intelligent your 
weeks of the year. For the last several days the city had been ™, 0” the point of setting out on his travel Having take 
either drenched with rains or wrapped in a drizzly fog. Wet — What of a faney to us, he had in the ternoon dixplaye 
weather in a city! Shudder at the thought, ye victims of dyspepsia, °C" Benedt, several weapons, which he intended to carry with h 
and the blue devils’ Ye susceptible creatures, whose spirits are ee his ss pistols, a sw owen und, in particular, a | 
influenced by the changes of the atmosphere, bless your stars for as _— age mely sharp and beautiful dagger, whiek 
the dry pavements, the blue sky, and the revivifying sunshine, and brilliantly with every motior 
remember with horror the murky, dismal, dim, dreadful look of the On retiring to rest, the feversh cxcutement of ne 
sloppy streets during a forty-eight hours’ rain in November! Thou the manner in which we had spent the evening, began t irupe 
love ly belle, droop the light lids over thine orbs of dangerous fire at Unagination, producing at first « nly peasants ees Ww 
the recollection of those stupid hours! Gentlemen of business W¢ stood on a delighttul grassy knoll, which overlooked what ayy 
perform their peregrinations mournfully, and tramp through the ed to be Lake George—just so lively and transparent, fn the 
streets shod like horses; and the Broadway loungers bid farewell of its calm and erystal water, we presently observed @ stups 


forma inte panned 


to all the sweet faces and pretty feet, till the jolly smiles of Phavbus monster, or sea serpent, wreathing his piganty 

shine once more through the mist’ We sat by our window gazing folds—now uatolding the massive knots, and shooting alony 4 

out upon the streets with a sort of patient misery; for, in common Curves then rising to the surface and diving down again ¥ I 
tastic gambols tothe pearly depths. Presently the leviathan’s te 


with all our unfortunate fellow-citizens, we were enjoying a hearty 


fixed on us, and he darted towards us with the welo 


fled for rales and 


Our distant readers must be informed that. yes were 


every body in the city is afflicted with this annoying disease. It is, an 
mountains, plains and cities, and 


visit from the influenza 


arrow. We miles, through wood ul wre 


miultstuede 
lockes 
with our terrible pursuer, chasing us rownd the walls and 


sank againinto slu 


wherever We can 


nd ther 


to be sure, not alarming, but is nevertheless exceedingly unwelcome 
The poor victim is struck with a pain in the head, chest, and, Way tor us, ull we tor k refuge in a castle were 


through all his bones, as if he had been beaten. His eves grow 


weak, his throat sore : he coughs, complains, and, if not so seriously Gun recesses Ullweawoke, and namediately 
ome ¢ 


stretched on a sick couch, and by 


locked there, ina deathly 


But now we were 


ill as to be confined to his bed, travels through the city barking as 


Critics attend the stillness ame! wile 


furiously as a suddenly awakened house-dog deprived of motion 


theatres with their chins buried in red bandanna handkerchiefs, a we had been cut out of marble, or a block of granite flun 


und cough Shakspeare, Rossini, and Auber out of countenance 
The leeturer stops in the mudst of his corollary to afford a practical strange and fearful nye ll that yn trified our limbs and sealed our lit - 
utterly, and denied us the power to betray the faintest possible si; 


carelessly, yet endowed with the consciousness of lite It 





illustration of the reigning epidemic; and. unhappy fat men stand 


in knots at the corners of streets, uniting their vocal powers in such, being. ‘Then the door opened, a stealthy step moved on the floor, ar 


we coulddetect the young mute, of whom we have spoken before, stea 


a way asto hold out to impatient young heirs good prospects of 
1 maniac flashed 1 i 


coming into possession We recommend that the earlest symp-| ing towards us. The conviction that he wa 


toms of this epidemic be met with a general abstemiousness. Pass! our mind, and that he was about to assassinate us He canw « 
1 day or two without eating. It will do no harm, and may prevent | slowly, his eyes glared, he lifted his arm the bright, broad, pointe 


a great deal. We all eat and drink too much for our sedentary | blade of the dagger gleamed—and, although our sufferings at t 


habits. It may be questioned whether a wild Indian is afflicted 
with dyspepsia and influenza; and the most reasonable method || to excuse us at present for recomme nding our friends with the infl 


moment, were merely imaginary, they were sufficiently disagree 


of repairing the evil wrought in us by frequent violations of the | enza, and other fashionable disorders, to abstain from heavy mw 
rules of nature, is to suffer that excellent physician to treat us in! of any kind, especially suppers, if they do not wish to be murder 
her own way without interfering with her influence’ And yet it is ! awajlowed unceremoniously by pha: 
astonishing how few have the resolution to refrain whenthe dinner || tom sea-serpents 


by the ghosts of lunatics, an 


Yet how 
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MISCELLANY. strange a union of delicacy and voluptuousness || which raged even in his exhausted mind. Gteams|| Revertes or a rove.—As his carriage rolled 0 
= when the soul, as it were, becomes sensual. and|/of virtue, morning streaks of duty, broke upon|!on he revelled in delicious fancies. The young a 
SCRAPS FROM DISRAELI. i|the body dissolves into spirit. And in this choice!}the horizon of his hitherto clouded soul; an ob- luke built castles, not only at Hauteville. bee in t 
Mr. Moors: alone, like Murat, charging in the|/*¢™bly, where all was youth and elegance and|| secure suspicion of the utter worthlessness of his/! jess substantial regions. Revery, in the flush of ti 
hottest fight, still maintains the war. Oh! long! uty, Was it not right that every sound should |ife whispered in his hollow ear; he darkly felt}|our warm youth, generally indulges in the future 5 
may victory poise on his unsullied plume!—long, '© ™« lody, every sight a sight of loveliness and) that happiness was too philosophical a system tol] We are always anticipating the next adventure, : 
may the trenchant sabre of his wit gleam in our| every thought a thought of pleasure ? be the result, or the reward of impulse, however and clothe the coming heroine with a rosy tint 
ranks, and long may his trumpet sound to tri : junbounded, and that principle alone could create, When we advance a little on our limited journey, : 
umph ! Methinks that whenever he may leave us, Pore LOVE IN THE POSOM OF A DISSIPATED jand could support, that bliss which is our being’s and an act or two of the comedy, the gayest, in all = 
on that day the sun will be less warm. the stars) YOUNG SPENDTURIFT In the mean time, the lend and aim probability, are over, the wizard Memory de- 
less bright, the moon less soft; that a cloud will) !°"" duke was not in so calm a mood as the | he thrones the witch Imagination, and it is the past 
burst over the gardens of Cashmere, and the peris| raronet Rapidly the late extraordin iry events A preavtirr. pecie,—She turns her head, she on which the mind feeds in its musings. It is 





grow pale in the palaces of Amrabad: that everv| lashed through his mind, and already those feel |throws around a glance, and two streams of liquid hon we ponder on each great result, which has 
: ings which had prompted his soliloguy in the jlight pour from her hazel eves on his. It was a stolen on us without the labor of reflection ; it is 
garden were no longer his. All forms, all images, | rapid, graceful movement, unstudied as the motion then we analyze emotions which, at the time, we 


nightingale will pine, and every rose will fade ! 
A panavet.—Shall I attempt to describe the =P , «sania : . see eer : hy Ss 
pt to describe the} /all ideas, all memory, melted into May Dacre. He jof a fawn, and was in a moment withdrawn, yet could not comprehend, and probe the action which 











teen racked for nove iutury? Through helices bine hay eth © eet loves that shew it long enough to stamp upon his emery ® jean ingpined, and which prejudice has hitherto , 
y? " ‘ P oman had been, even |} memorable countenance defended 

centre ofeach table ran a rivulet of rose-water, and)in the factitious delirium of early passion. A | — 

gold and silver fish glanced in its unrivalled course ||thought of her seemed to bring an entirely novel A sort Lapy.—There is about Afy, in spite of a 

The bouquets were exchanged every half hour,| train of feelings, impressions, wishes, hopes. The/jall her softness and humility, a strange apizit, a || To whom ell communmetons one be etbenes. Me ’ 


subser iptions receives 


- music, soft and subdued, but constant and) world, with her, must be a totally different system, | cursed courage, or obstinacy, which sometimes | New eubseribers can be supplied from the commenré 
thrilling, wound them up, by exquisite gradations and his existence in her society, a new and ano-|| has blazed out, when I have over-galled her, in a, went of the present rolume 
to that pitch of refined excitement which is so! ther life Her very purity refined the passion | way half awful. J. Bennour, printer, Febo-ctreet 
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